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A NATURAL EVOLUTION IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


MILNE’S 
Progressive Arithmetics 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President New York State Normal College 
Albany, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED IN TWO FORMS 
A Two Book and a Three Book Series 


@ Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the “informational’’ value of their problems 
for claim to special merit. 


@ They devote every page to arithmetic; other subjects are not taught principally, and arith- 
metic only incidentally, 


q They do n>t devote valuable time to foolish fads and hobbies, nor do they aim to give a maxi- 
mum amount of heterogeneous information in a minimum amount of space. 

@ They do not half teach each topic and then postpone its applications. 

@ They drive home facts and principles immediately ty plenty of practice. 


@ It is quite impossible ir this series to find problems in the First Book which are 50 per cent: 
more difficult than problems in the Third Book—a fault not uncommon in other text-books on 
arithmetic. 

q The problems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based on unreal conditions. 

@ They are made up from actual studies of the industries and occupations of men, women, and 
children. 
@ Bewildering statistics, very large numbers, and problems of undue difficulty are omitted. 

@ In these books, butter is not sold by the ounce, nor the weight of a coat subtracted from that 
of a boy, and 334 men or 62% books is never the correct answer to a problem. 

q They do not go to a foolish extreme with regard to everyday problems and their application, 
but give the business applications in use at the present time in business houses. 

q They represent not a Revolution in methods, but a natural Evolution. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A STAMPEDE TAFTWARD. 


The later Republican conventions 
show so pronounced a drift toward 
Secretary Taft that the slender ties 
which hold together the “allies” are 
strained to the breaking point, and 
there is now a possibility that the 
“favorite sons” may step aside and 
that the nomination of Mr. Taft may 
be made, not merely on tue first bal- 
lot, but with practical unanimity. 
Republican senators and representa- 
tives are beginning, apparently, to ap- 
preciate the folly of permitting their 
antipathy to President Roosevelt to 
endanger their own fortunes and 
these of their party at the election. 
So they are making hasty prepara- 
tions to present a united front, first at 
C}..cego, and later at the polls. 


A TEMPLE OF PEACE. 

There is nothing in mere stones and 
mortar to cement international peace; 
yet it is an event of pleasing signifi- 
cance that all of the twenty-one 
American republics have an interest 
in the building for the International 
Bureau of Republics, the corner- 
stone of which has just been laid at 
Washington, and all will contribute 
to its maintenance. Mr. Carnegie 
gave $750,000 toward the cost of con- 
struction, and the remainder of the 
money needed to build and furnish it 
will be contributed by the twenty-one 
republics, on the ratio of population. 
The building will furnish offices for 
all of the republics, and a place of as- 
sembly for any international confer- 
ences which occasion may demand. 
Its construction and use must tend to 
promote international friendship and 
a better mutual understanding. 


CHECKING THE WASTE OF RE- 
SOURCES 

The conference at Washington of 
governors, experts, captains of indus- 
try, and public men, convened by 
President Roosevelt to consider ways 
of preserving the national resources, 
was a unique event full of interest 
and promise. Every phase of the 
subject,—the agricultura! and min- 
eral resources, navigation and trans- 
portation, the streams and the for- 
ests, water, steam, and _ electric 
power, sanitation, etc.—was treated 
by experts and discussed with entire 
freedom from partisanship or politics. 
Merely to have brought together for 
conference the governors of nearly 
every state and territory, with hun- 
dreds of public men and men of af- 
fairs, was no slight achievement; and 
the conference promises to have im- 
portant and beneficent practical re- 
sults. 


THE BRITISH BY-ELECTIONS. 


The British by-elections continue to 
show a weakening of the Liberal 
forces, which looks ominous. Win- 
ston Churchill’s second venture at 
Dundee gave him the necessary seat. 
The place is a Liberal stronghold, and 
defeat there was almost unthinkable: 
but he went in by a plurality greatly 
reduced from that of 1906. At Wol- 
verhampten, where an election was 
made necessary by the elevation of 
the sitting member to the peerage, the 
Liberal plurality was reduced from 
2,865 to 8,—almost to the vanishing 
point. At Montrose, where a va- 
cancy had been made by the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Morley to the peerage, 
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the Liberals held the seat by a major- 
ity reduced by 1,333 from the figures 
of 1906. 

HUGHES AND THE LEGISLA- 

TORS. 

To adapt an expression once used 
by Mr. Cleveland, Governor Hughes 
now has the New York legislature ‘‘on 
his hands.”’ It has been convened in 
extra session, to take up again the 
race-track question, and certain other 
matters which the governor has called 
to its attention to fill up the time. It 
is in an extremely angry mood, and 
will do no more than it can help to 
carry out the governor’s wishes. As 
to the race gambling bill, there are 
no signs that public opinion has made 
any impression on the members wha 
deserted the governor and voted with 
the gumblers. Only one vote was 
needed to pass the bill. The gover- 
nor has got that re-enforcement in the 
senator just chosen to fill a vacancy; 
but, on the other hand, one of the 
senators who voted with him is seri- 
oussy il aad may not be «anie tu ve 
present when the vote is taken. 


LABOR LEGISLATION ABAN- 
DONED. 

The friends of the President have 
abandoned all effort to secure the en- 
actment of the anti-injunction bill or 
the Hepburn amendment to the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. In both in- 
stances, the reason is the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the representatives 
of the labor unions, who would be 
satisfied with nothing short of pro- 
visions so one-sided that, if the bil's 
had been passed, they would probably 
have been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court, as class 
legislation. That a half loaf is better 
than no loaf is a _ principle which 
many labor leaders are slow to grasp. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Mr. Asquith has made provisions in 
his budget fora system of old-age 
pensions which, while it does not ap- 
pear to satisfy any one, promises to 
involve the government in an an- 
nual expenditure moderately esti- 
mated at $30,000,000. All projects 
for contributions on the part of the 
beneficiaries have been abandoned. 
The gifts are gifts outright from the 
public treasury. Lunatics, criminals, 
and paupers already within the scope 
of the poor law are excluded, as they 
are now saddled upon the treasury. 
Outside of these classes, every person 
who reaches the age of seventy with 
an income amounting to less than 
$130 a year will be entitled to re- 
eeive five shillings a week. It is es- 
timated that they will number 500,- 
000; and it is rare that such estimates 
fall below the truth. 


THE BRITISH LICENSING BILL. 

The new British ministry has 
shown the courage of its convictions 
in daring the wrath of the powerful 
brewing and publican interest by 
pressing the proposed licensing Dill, 
which, if it were to become law, 
would wipe out more than thirty 
thousand drinking places during the 
next twenty years, and would sub- 
ject licenses in the future to the 
working of local option. This is the 
bill which was largely accountable 
for the recent Liberal defeats at by- 
elections in London and Manchester 
districts; but Mr. Asquith, nothing 
daunted, pressed it as the first gov- 
ernment measure after the Baster re- 
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cess; and the House of Commons car- 
ried it to a second reading, May 4, by 
an overwhelming majority. 


International Tuberculosis Con- 


gress. 

The International Congress on Tu- 
berculosis will meet in Washington 
September 21 to October 12. This 
will be one of the most important 
gatherings that has ever been held in 
this country. Delegates will be pres- 
ent from every civilized country. ‘The 
greatest leaders of the present time in 
science and medicine wil! gather to 
diseuss the subject of tuberculosis. 
It is to be a gathering not only of 
physicians, but on2 in which every de- 
partment of the government will be 
represented. It is quite in accord 
with the recent awakening of this 
country to the ravages which tuber- 
culosis is doing in our midst that this 
Congress should be held with us this 
year, and we hope to demonstrate to 
the world that this country, whieh 
has long been the leader in industries 
of all kinds, is not behind in attack- 
ing a problem so important as this, 

Every year in the United States 
more people die of consumption than 
were killed in all four years of ithe 
Civil war. 

Massachusetts, which has long been 
one of the leaders in handing its con- 
sumptives, is at work preparing an 
exhibit. There are 46,000 cases of 
consumption at the present time in 
Massachusetts. 

The value of such an exposition as 
is to be held in Washington can 
hardly be overestimated. It is some- 
thing in which every citizen should 
have an active interest. Information 
can be obtained at any time at the of- 
fice of the Massachusetts state com- 
mittee on the International Congress 
at 309 Ford building, Boston. 


a 


The Chicago Prang Summer School. 


The Chicago school will be under 
the direction of Hugo Froelich, as- 
sisted by a faculty especially quali- 
fied to handle the different depart- 
ments. The feature of the school will 
be the presentation of the principles 
of design as affecting the art instruc- 
tion in all grades of the elementary 
schools. Another new and attractive 
feature of the course will be the 
presentation of a series of suggestive 
lessons on specific topics, which will 
be developed as nearly as possible as 
they would be developed under 
schoolroom conditions in the different 
grades, There will be the usual op- 
portunity for special instruction in 
water color, mechanical drawing, and 
the crafts, such as leather work, pot- 
tery, etc. Session July 6 to July 25. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June number of the Political 
Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co,, Bos- 
ton.) contains articles on ‘Marxism 
Versus Socialism,” by V. G. Simk- 
hovitch: “Protection and the Forma- 
tion of Capital,” by Aivin S. Johnson; 
“The Early English Colonial Move- 
ment,” by George Louis Leer; “Sepa- 
ration of Church and State in 
France,’ by Othon Guerlac; and 
“Turkey in Europe,” by William M. 
Sloane. The number contains also 
reviews of new books and the usual 
semi-annual Record of Political 
Events. 
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The Schoolmaster The: 


A Commentary Upon the Aims and Methods of 
an Assistant-Master in a Public School. 


by Benen se ||| Necessity of Attending 


Here, as in The Upton Letters, Mr. Benson has 
much to say of education, For seven years he was 
an Eton boy, and then, after leaving Cambridge, he umi ] ler 00 SS 
returned to Eton as a master, and remained there in 
that capacity for nearly twenty years, The kind of 


teaching with which this book concerns itself by 
way of definition and criticism is the Eton-Cambridge 


type, but, as Mr. Benson says, the aims and hopes TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


and difficulties of the teacher are much the same in 
all schools, and the ideas advanced here regarding | PRINCIPALS 
his profession hold as true for America as for Eng- 
land. DIRECTORS of SCHOOLS 
Putnam’s &| G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Do your special teachers attend summer school ? 
The Reader} NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 


Do you urge them to do so and assist them in se- 
Sa lecting A SUITABLE SUMMER SCHOOL? 


W I N sy H I P A well written article treating on this subject 


appeared in the January, ’08, ‘*Chronicle.”’ 
Teachers’ Agency A request will bring it. 


= aston! tm ky we have calls for teachers. T H O M A S N O R M A L 
We want teachers of dt Qua. TRAINING SCHOOL 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. DETROIT... MICHIGAN 
W. F. JARVIS, A. F. PEASE, 
29 A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY Ist, 1908 


When you see.... 


‘ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cet- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street, NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 


BEGIN EARLY IN LIFE 


to ask for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
and the habit will cling to you. 
| There are schools that have used them for thirty years in 


spite of strong competition, and these schools stand at the head 
of their profession. Won’t you follow their example? The use 
of the Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholar- 


ship in the schools under your charge. 
On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be 
= sent to any who are interested in the use of good materials. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ..... . Jersey City, N. J. 
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The 
Jones Readers 


A Five Book Series. An Eight Book Series. 


Adopted as the exclusive basal series in 
Chicago. The following cities are also using 
the books in their schools :— 


New York Philadelphia Providence 
Worcester New Haven Hartford 
Grand Rapids Minneapolis Duluth 
Saginaw Des Moines Columbus 


And a long list of other places. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 


Make boys leave the dime novel and appre- 
ciate the best writing and the healthiest pas- 


times. 

Northern Trails Secrets of the Woods 
Boek f. Ways of Wood Folks 
Book II. Wood Folks at School 

Wilderness Ways 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL FOR SCHOOL AND 


By JOsEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York, 12me. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAvIp 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WiLLIAm H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 nét. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By Nina C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+ 274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JB., Principal of Public School No. 
85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+ 350 pages. 


$1.25 net. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READING. 


By EpmuND BURKE Hvey, Professor of Psychology and 
Education in the Western University of Pennsyivania. 
12mo. Cloth. xvi+469 pages. $1.40 net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. vili+93 pages. 80 cents net. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY. 

By EpwarRp B. SHALLOW, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and WIni FRED T. CULLEN, Princi- 
pal Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
vii+136 pages. 40 cents net. 

DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


By VAN EvRIe£ KILPATRICK, A.M. 16mo. Cloth. xiii+ 130 
pages. 60 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


San Francisco 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-2) Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


OHEMIOAL . 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTA FOR 
ZEISS SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 
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THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N, Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 
p oe ot and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Recetpfts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. WinsurP, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JourNAL 
should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, A q 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of t/ree or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers te one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer. 


THORNDIKE’S ELIMINATION BY GRADES. 


Thorndike’s Explanation and Editorial Remarks. 


IL—THORNDIKE’S EXPLANATION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass.:— 

Dear Sir: In an editorial in the issue of the 
Journal of Education for April 16, 1908, some 
statements are made concerning Bulletin No. 4 for 
1907 of the bureau of education (“The Elimination 
of Pupils from School”), which are likely to mis- 
lead those of your readers who have not read the 
bulletin itself. I feel it my duty as the author of 
the bulletin in question to correct these misappre- 
hensions. 

You say (on page 426): “The figures of Dr. 
Thorndike and his interpretation show that in 
Boston nineteen per cent. of the children leave the 


‘public school before the fourth grade... . In 


Malden, Mass., he makes thirty-three per cent. 
leave school before the fourth grade. . . . In Som- 
erville, Mass., he makes seventeen per cent. leave 
school before the fourth grade. . . . In Woburn, 
Mass., he makes twenty-five per cent. leave.” You 
have certainly been misled in every particular of 
these references. 

I give no estimates whatever of elimination by 
grades for Somerville or Woburn, and for Boston 
and Malden give figures quite different from those 
which you state. My figures are, for Boston, not 
nineteen, but fifteen per cent., and for Malden, not 
thirty-three, but 13.3 per cent. (see page 15). You 
have apparently taken from the tables of data in 
Part 4 certain figures which are given by me in the 
bulletin not as estimates of elimination at all, but 
as some of the raw data from which an estimate as 
to elimination may, after very elaborate treatment, 
be made. 

Again, you say that to get my estimate of 
elimination I “take the first three grades and 
divide by three,” whereas, on page 43 and follow- 
ing, you will find an account of the elaborate 
process of correction by which, from these enroll- 
ment data, the estimates are really attained. For 
instance, on page 45 of the bulletin, you will find 
the following: “The hardest correction to make 
intelligently is that for the inequality of the differ- 
ent grades in length. Some systems apparently 
keep pupils nearly twice as long in the first grade 
as in the third. It would, of course, be absurd to 


suppose that the great drop in population from 


grade one to grade two is due to actual elimina- 
tion from school. The number of pupils entering 
school is in many cases less than the number in 
the first grade, and even less than one-third of the 
number in grades one, two, and three.” 


I do not, of course, pretend that I. have made 
this correction perfectly in the case of Boston and 
Malden. But I did make an extensive correction 
for the inequality of grades in length, with full 
awareness of the fact of its importance. There is 
no paragraph in the bulletin, so far as I am aware, 
in which any pretense is made that any estimate 
for any single city is perfect, and a large part of 
the bulletin is devoted to showing the intricacy of 
any such estimate, but the variable errors for indi- 
vidual cities mutually cancel in the general ac- 
count. The limited extent to which any single 
city’s score may be used in comparison with other 
cities is made clear on page 46 of the bulletin.* 
If it be true, as you state, that in Boston and Mal- 


‘den no pupils leave the school before the fourth 


grade,—if it be true, that is, that the compulsory 
education law is enforced upon idiots, invalids, and 
cripples to that extent,—my estimates (fifteen and 
13.3, not nineteen and thirty-three, as you state) 
for those cities were certainly not perfect. It is 
to be doubted, however, if your own estimate of 
zero elimination in the first three grades for the 
city of Boston is perfect. To assume that in a 
city as large as Boston “no child escapes school 
until he is fourteen years old” (page 426) seems 
dubious, especially since by the age statistics for 
the city of Boston we find that the percentage 
which the thirteen-year-olds are of the sum of the 
seven, eight, and nine-year-olds divided by three 
is, for the four years, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1903, less 
than eighty-nine.7 

Again, you say that I am “led to say that 
Worcester alone of all cities in the United States 
promotes all of her children to the fourth grade.” 
Surely the bulletin neither says this nor anything 
from which it should be inferred. I nowhere pre- 
tend to estimate the elimination by grades in all 
cities in the United States. In fact, I give esti- 
mates (see page 15 and page 47) for only thirty- 
five cities, amongst which there are three that are 


*“* There is no doubt that in all this process of correction some in- 
justice of considerable amount. may have been done to one or two 
cities. It would be risky to use the small differences between, say, 
Minneapolis and Trenton(see Table 1, page 15) as proof that either cit 
was better in holding pupils, because the differences are small, and 
beeause for these two cities the corrections for the five factors were 
among the largest in inflaence and the most insecure. In general, 
however, the emphasis of the various corrections is, 1 am confident, 
free from any serious error. The general degree of retention will 
not, I should say, vary more than five or six per cent. from the 
amount stated. The average of the three or four highest and the 
average of the three or four lowest cities would maintain very 
nearly the same relation if the data were perfect individual his- 
tories of children instead of the complex we have been treating. 
Better data, less dependent on subjective opinion, would alter the 
exact amount of some of the quantitative estimates of PartI., but 
they would hardly alter any of the general statements made there.” 


+See the bulletin, pages 52 and 54, or the Reports of the City of 
Boston for ’94, '96, '97, °03. 
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estimated as retaining more (i. e., a higher per- 
centage of) entering pupils to the fourth grade 
than does Worcester, and two that are estimated 


as retaining the same percentage to the fourth 


grade as does Worcester. | 

This letter is not intended as an objection to 
your criticising as vigorously and sharply as pos- 
sible the methods which I used or the results which 
I obtained. For any such criticism I hope I shall 
ve always thankful, I do feel it right to object in 
the name of your readers to your quoting me as 
estimating the elimination by grades in two cities 
for which I made no such estimate, to your quot- 
ing as my estimate of elimination in the other two 
cities which you name figures totally different from 
those which I gave in the bulletin, and the like. 

Since your editorial tends to give, to a person 
who has not read the bulletin in question, the im- 
pression that the conclusions much overestimate 
the withdrawals from schools in the lower grades, 
you should perhaps have told your readers what 
those conclusions were, especially in the case of 
cities in Massachusetts. 

Its estimates for the central tendency of the 
twenty-three cities taken from the United States 
as a whole were as follows (see page 11 and 
page 15): Estimated percentage of pupils enter- 
ing school who continue to the fourth grade, 
ninety ; to the fifth grade, eighty-one; to the sixth 
grade, sixty-eight; to the seventh grade, fifty-four. 

The corresponding figures (medians) for the 
seven cities in Massachusetts for which I made 
estimates (Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Malden, 
Medford, Springfield, and Worcester—see pages 
15 and 47) would be, for the approximate date 
1900: To the fourth grade, ninety-seven; to the 
fifth grade, eighty-five; to the sixth grade, eighty ; 
to the seventh grade, sixty-six. 

These results may be to some extent over- 
emphatic of elimination for United States cities in 
general and for Massachusetts cities in general 
(the bulletin did not pretend to estimate elimina- 
tion in Massachusetts), though I very much doubt 
whether they are more likely to overrate than to 
underrate it. Whichever be the case, it was not 
because of any failure to appreciate the fact that 
many pupils stay two years or more in a low grade. 
Indeed, I venture to say that the discussion of this 
fact on pages 45 and 46 of the bulletin in question 
shows as clear a recognition. of it as does your edi- 
torial. I also doubt whether your estimate of 100 
per cent. retention to the fourth grade in Massa- 
chusetts cities is any nearer the truth than the es- 
timate of ninety-seven per cent., which the figures 
of the bulletin would give, if treated as the statis- 
tics for United States cities were treated. It will 
appear to careful observers amongst school super- 
intendents and teachers of third grades in that 
state extremely unlikely that feeble-mindedness, 
habitual truancy, the attractions of tramp life, the 
greed of parents, invalidism, and the like were ut- 
terly unable to cause a single pupil in 10,000 to 
leave their schools before the date at which the 
fourth grade enrollment is calculated. 


Yours faithfully, 
Edward L. Thorndike. 


May 23, 1908 
Il.—EDITORIAL REMARKS THEREON. 
Gratified as we should have been to have printed 
any word from Dr. Edward L. Thorndike that 
would have shown that his case was not as bad as it 
appeared from our editorial of April 16, we print 
his reply with sincere regret. 
In this painful criticism let it be distinctly under- 


.stood that the exposure is no reflection on Dr. 


Thorndike as a teacher, as a student of pedagogy, 
or as a writer on education where statistics play 
no part. Louis Agassiz was little less than ridicu- 
lous in his attitude on evolution, as was Asa Gray 
on Biblical exegesis and Edwards A. Park on 
“higher criticism,” but in neither case has it had a 
feather’s weight in lessening the fame of the mas- 
ter in his own science. In one or two previous ex- 
posures of ours it has been assumed that we were 
humiliated because the person criticised became 
eminent in his legitimate field. So far is this from 
being true that no one rejoices quite so much in 
this success as ourselves, and no one will be more 
proud of the eminence Dr. Thorndike is sure to 
maintain. 

The case is simple. He is color blind, as it were, 
in statistics, and should let them alone. A man 
may know a locomotive perfectly, may be able to 
get more speed out of it than any other, and yet 


if he is color blind and cannot read danger signals, 


the greater his power of making speed, the worse 
for all concerned. Dr. Thorndike simply cannot 
read danger signals in statistics. That is all. 

For example, the first of his fourteen conclusions 
resulting from a four-years’ study of statistics, 
from which he has produced a government docu- 
ment of. sixty-three pages, is this: ‘At least 
twenty-five out of 100 children of the white popu- 
lation of our country who enter school stay only 
long enough to learn to read simple English, write 
such words as they commonly use, and perform the 
four operations for integers without serious 
errors. 

Here is a statement which he proclaims to be 
true of the United States as a whole, whereas a 
modicum of common sense in statistics would show 
that it is not true of a single state or of a single 
city in the United States. To him the expression, 
“stay only long enough,” means that they only 
stay through three grades. 

Dr. Thorndike not only does not think in sta- 
tistics, as an expert always does, but he cannot 
read his own statistics, and, what is worse, it does 
not occur to him that other people can think in 
statistics or read them. To him statistics, even 
those of his own collecting, appear to be nothing 
more than ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Our readers must bear with us while we illus- 
trate this severe statement with great care. The 
case is like this: If Dr. T should say that 
he saw two men and three women on the street, 
and in reporting it I should say that he saw five 
persons on the street, and he should then accuse 
me of misrepresenting him because he never said 
that he saw five persons on the street, what would 
you think of him? You would have to say that 
either he was a Houdini unmanacling himself by 
some expert trickery, or that he was very simple- 
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minded to say that two men and three women are 
not five persons. That is, that he could think two 
and three, but could not think of them as five; that 
he could think of men and women, but could not 
think of them as persons, This is precisely his 
case in statistics. 

He says that he never said that Boston lost 
nineteen per cent. before the fourth grade, and that 
he said nothing about Woburn and Malden. Beg- 
ging his pardon, he did say all three of these 
things as plainly as print can say them, and with 
the sayings before his eyes he cannot read them. 
‘That is, men and women are not persons. 

He says he was four years upon this work, and 
after that he cannot read his own report. Our 
readers must bear with me while I treat the matter 
as though my pupil was a first-grade kindergartner 
in statistics. 

The number entering school he gets by adding 
the number in the first three grades and dividing 
by three. 

In Boston there are in these grades in the year 
1904, the latest available, he says, 13,511; 10,608; 
9,160, a total of 33,279. 

Dividing by three gives 11,093 entering the Bos- 
ton schools. 

In the fourth grade there were 9,000. 

There were, therefore, 2,093 fewer in the fourth 
grade than entered school. 

Two thousand ninety-three is 18.96 per cent. 
(nineteen for short) of 11,093. 

All this Dr. Thorndike says in his report. 
he cannot read statistics. 

He says that he has said nothing of Woburn and 
Malden. Let us take Malden, for instance. 


Only 
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Dr. Thorndike says there were in 1904, the latest 
year available, in the three lower grades, 1,206, 
774, 708, a total of 2,688. 

A third of 2,688 is 896, number entering. 

There were 598 in the fourth grade. 

Fight hundred and ninety-six is 298 more than 
598. 

Two hundred and ninety-eight is 33.32 per cent. 
of 896, 

Therefore, Malden loses 33.32 per cent. of her 
pupils, who leave before the fourth grade. 

All of which Dr. Thorndike prints in his report, 
and yet he says that he has said nothing of Mal- 
den; i. e., men and women are not persons. 

The first of Dr. Thorndike’s twelve great propo- 
sitions is, children who do not go to the fourth 
grade “stay only long enough to learn to read 
simple English, write such words as they com- 
monly use, and perform the four operations for 
integers without serious error.” 


If he does not say that a third of the children in 
Malden “stay only long enough to learn,” then he 
has said nothing whatever in his sixty-three pages 
as a result of four years’ study, and to say that he 
has said nothing of Malden is to say that his 
eighteen pages of statistical tables are not to be 
“read,” but considered merely as an ornamental 
attachment. 

The rest of his explanation (?) is on the same 
level, but I do not feel justified in taking the space 
for exposing his inability to read his own report 
at this time, because not all of our readers are in- 
terested in it, but each of the other points, equally 
interesting, will be taken up from time to time. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 


For nine years I have been studying the re- 
markable educational development of Menomonie, 
Wis., and every time the wonder grows at the 
conception and the development. 

Other communities have received larger gifts 
for education, but no other place of its size has 
been more blessed in the size of the gift or in the 
Already the di- 
rect philanthropic expenditure for buildings and 
grounds must approach a third of a million dollars, 
while the annual philanthropic expenditure for 


maintenance must reach the interest, or more than 


two-thirds of a million dollars. These are large 
figures for a village of 4,000 inhabitants. 

sut the financial side is of least consequence. 
The personal supervision of the donor is the gift 
supreme. 

Entirely aside from the money devoted to the 
schools, the personal attention to education by the 
giver is worth more to Menomonie than any other 
man has been to any other city educationally. 

Hon. James H. Stout is an eminent educator. 
Neither Francis W. Parker, Henry Blanchard, nor 
Horace Mann had a clearer conception of the 


strated in the home. 


pressing educational need of his day, and no one of 
them worked out his conception in definite re- 
sults better than has Mr. Stout. The public, al- 
ways worshiping the things that are seen, will 
memorialize Senator Stout for his material gifts, 
but the wise historian, who sees most clearly the 
things not made by hands, will place him with 
Mann, Howe, and Gallaudet, Barnard and Harris, 
Hopkins and Eliot as a man with a great educa- 
tional mission. 

Mr. Stout carries on a vast business, owning 
many more than 100,000 acres of the best of 
timber from Oregon to Arkansas, being the chief 
owner in banks and manufacturing plants, and at 
the same time has been State Senator for twelve 
years, chairman of the city board of education, of 
the county board of education, and on several other 
important public boards, state and national. 
Mr. Stout is the only man, so far as I know, whose 
whole educational scheme eventuates in the 
home. With him the school is for the home, and 
has never succeeded unless its success is demon- 
If the home fails as a factor 
concerned in the special training of the child_or in 
furnishing its share of what is desirable in environ- 
ment, then the public suffers. There 1s a lack ot 
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special training in the home, under existing social 
conditions, which is needed, and no factor con- 
cerned in the education of the child, unless it be 
the school, can provide this training. Since such 
. training is regarded as necessary, the school, there- 
fore, must undertake the work. In the public 
school systems everywhere prominence is given to 
that factor of education work summed up in know- 
ing ; and in the ordinary practice, the field of know- 
ing is bounded by the curriculum of the common 
schools, requiring a knowledge of the ordinary 
academic subjects which have been the standard 
elements of the course of study for generations. 

Mr. Stout’s school work has almost literally af- 
fected every home in the city. Every yard is bet- 
ter groomed, and every home building better 
equipped. There are ten thousand trees and 
shrubs that else would not have been there. The 
cooking is more economical, healthful, and relish- 
ing. The furnishing and papering are in better 
taste. 

The “Yellow lodge” has a national, yea, inter- 
national, reputation. Two years ago Mr. Stout 
purchased, opposite the principal institute build- 
ing, an old, tumble-down cottage house that had 
had no care for many years until its tenants were 
myriad, and their presence most unwelcome. The 
domestic science and manual training classes were 
put in charge of it, with instruction to make the 
most charming possible home with their own 
hands. Beginning with a cleaning out and purifv- 
ing process, they ended with a home of eleven 
rooms, in which any bride might rejoice to live. 

Every article of furniture, except one iron bed- 
stead, was made by the boys, and it is elegant. All 
painting, paper-hanging, adorning was by the 
young women, who selected every roll of paper for 
the eleven rooms, and every carpet. They de- 
signed and stenciled all the borders from the de- 
sign of the paper. Every room is an artistic unit 
in carpet, paper, border, portiere, curtains, paint. 

In the “Yellow lodge,” from their own initiative 
and development, are a reception hall, the den, the 
library, the living-room, alcove room, dining- 
room, and kitchen down stairs, while up stairs are 
a hall, sitting-room, two bedrooms, and a nursery. 
The nursery is the most irresistible, delightful 
room imaginable. It is worth while to go many 
a mile to see the “Yellow lodge.” 

This year’s class is to take four rooms in the 
“Yellow lodge,” kitchen, dining-room, _living- 
room, and bedroom, and buy everything, and pay 
for all work done, and make as up-to-date rooms 
as possible, and see for how little money they can 
do it. I could write an article on their experi- 
ences. It is like a dream. 

Another house on the same lot as the Yellow 
lodge, also an old run-down cottage, has been 
fitted up for a class in home making. Here, in one 
year, young women, some from college and some 
from the grammar school, utterly regardless of 
their academic equipment, learn the art of home- 
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making and entertaining. The art and science of 
home-making are marvelously developed. No- 
where else have I found anything of the kind 
worthy of comparison. To describe this would re- 
quire an article by itself. 

It need not be said to those who know the man 
that much of the scholarly standardizing of Stout 
Institute is due to Dr. L. D. Harvey, whose devo- 
tion to its every interest, whose skill in the perfect- 
ing of every detail could not be greater were he 
the benefactor. His comradeship with Senator 
Stout while state superintendent was so close that 
a friendship ripened which makes him, indeed, a 
partner in the labors and joys of this great devel- 
opment. All America knows Harvey as a national 
educational leader, as the wisest of educational 
counselors, as a statesman, orator, and prince of 
good fellows, but only those of us who have known 
Menomonie long-and intimately know of this ser- 
vice to the cause of the nobler education. 


A SONG OF BEAUTY. 


Oh, sing me a song of beauty! I'm tired of the stressful 
song, 

I’m weary of all the preaching, the arguing right and 
wrong, 

I’m fain to forget the adder that under the leaf lies 
curled, 

And dream of the light and beauty that gladdens the 
gray old world! 


Oh, sing of the emerald meadows that ‘smile all day in 
the sun! 

The ripple and gleam of the rivers that on through the 
meadows run! 

Oh, sing of the sighing branches of trees in the leafy 
woods, 

And the balm for the heart that’s hidden afar in the 
solitudes! 


The birds—let them sing in your singing and flash 
through the lines you write, 

The lark, with his lilt in the morning, the nightingale 
charming the night, 

The butterfly over the flowers that hovers on painted 
wing— 

Ah, these, let them brighten and lighten the beautiful. 
song you sing! 


And let there be faces of lovers, and let there be eyes 
that glow, 

And let there be tears of gladness instead of the tears of 
woe, 

And let there be clinging kisses of lips for a time that 
part, 

But never a tristful shadow to darken a trustful heart! 


Ay, sing me a song of beauty—away with the songs of 
strife! 

Away with the spectre of sorrow that saddens the most 
of life! 

Though under the leaf the adder of death and of doom 
lies curled, ] 

Oh, sing, for a space, of the beauty that gladdens the 
gray old world! 

—Denis A. McCarthy, in New York Sun. 


» 


What I am and what | think are conveyed to you in spite of my efforts to hold 


it back.- —Emerson. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—(VIL.) 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 
VII.—BLIGHTING EFFECT OF A HALF-TRUTH. 


A half-truth is sometimes more harmful than a 
palpable error. This is well illustrated by a 
maxim, half true and half false, much used in the 
Keystone state, “The public schools should be kept 
close to the people.” If this were construed to 
mean. that the schools should be kept close to the 
whole people, organized as a state, it would be 
true, and it would be good democratic doctrine. 
Education should be for the people and by the 
people in this sense. But when the term “people” 
is employed to mean merely the people of separate 
school districts, it vitiates the maxim and makes it 
undemocratic and mischievous. For the purposes 
of public education in a democracy, the people 
must not be divided up into either social classes or 
small geographical units, with vital differences of 
school systems. If all districts were equal in 
wealth and in social and educational ideals, no 
great harm would result from such a policy, but 
this is rarely the case; and when it is not, educa- 
tion becomes an instrument for creating class dis- 
tinctions and for imposing unequal burdens on 
people who obtain merely a common benefit; and 
the heavier burdens fall on those who are least able 
to bearthem. The people organized as a state are 
the people in the only true sense of the term. The 
people organized as a school district are in no 
proper sense the people. A majority of them 
might be of foreign birth and unable even to speak 
our language correctly. Or they might be of a 
low grade of morality and of educational ideals. 
Surely such a community are not the people who 
should determine the most vital features of a 
school system within a state. It is a regrettable 
fact that to a large extent our public school system 
in local districts has been controlled by those 
poorly qualified for their duties, and the educa- 
tional result has often been a survival of the unfit- 
test. A local school director in Pennsylvania, 
whether a capable man or an ignoramus, is vested 
with greater authority over all the essential fea- 
tures of the public schools of his district than is the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

The true educational unit is the state itself, and 
the school districts are but so many agencies for 
educational administration. Education is not only 
the proper function of the state, but it is its most 
important function. In the war against ignorance 
and crime, unity of action is as necessary as it 
would be against an invading army, and these foes 
cannot be dealt with successfully by local districts 
acting independently. “Keeping the schools close 
to the people” of 2,574 districts, individually, now 
compels a few districts to be content with a five- 
months’ school term, just half of what is provided 
in all of the large cities and in many other districts, 
and practically makes certain a term of but seven 
months in a large majority of districts, for experi- 
ence has fully shown that the minimum required 
of local districts is, in most cases, the maximum 
given. “Keeping the schools close to the people’’ 
also means that the tax rate in many districts must 
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be twice or thrice what it is in other districts, andi 
in extreme cases more than ten times as much. A 
number of school districts that levy a school tax of 
twenty-six mills are able to keep their schools open. 
but six months in the year; while hundreds of dis- 
tricts levy a tax of but one, two, or three mills, and 
have seven or eight months of school. A few dis- 
tricts levy no tax at all, or less than one mill, virtu- 
ally running their schools on the state appropria- 
tion. What method could be devised that would 
more certainly weaken our school system and frus- 
trate the aims of the state in maintaining it? The 
most glaring inequalities of cost and privilege, and 
a vast amount of very poor schooling have been 
made to look respectable, or at least bearable, be- 
cause the schools have been “kept close to the 
people.” In many instances this has meant keep- 
ing the schools close to Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
when Tom could not write his own name, Dick was 
too stingy to pay a decent school tax, and Harry 
had an eighteen-year-old daughter who wanted to 
teach the home school. It goes for naught that 
the sacred rights of tens of thousands of children 
are ruthlessly sacrificed and the honor and prestige 


of the state are diminished, if only “the schools are 


kept close to the people” of the several communi- 
ties. It is perfectly plain that this closeness is not 
a kind of contact that imparts vigor, but is one that 
breeds disease. Most of the defects of the public 
schools grow out of bad local management. Local 
authorities are usually well able to administer the 
business affairs of the school system in the respec- 
tive districts, but they are not at all prepared to 
determine such fundamental things of a school sys- 
tem as the certification of teachers, the course of 
study, the length of the term, salaries of teachers, 
etc. There is nothing that weak rural schools in 
Pennsylvania need so much as vital contact with a 
strong central system. That system would be to 
them the vine; they would be the branches. And 
there is nothing that the public school system of 
the state needs so much as the recognition of the 
perfect solidarity of the entire system. This sys- 
tem might be compared to a chain, the strength of 
which is measured by that of its weakest link; or, 
better, to a living organism, every part of which 
suffers if one part is weak or diseased. The talk 
about the sovereign rights of local school districts. 
is the veriest moonshine. These districts have no. 
rights whatever except those conferred upon them 
by the state; they are nothing more than agencies. 
through which the sovereign state, that is, the 
people as a whole, administers its public school 
system. And they should not be burdened with re- 
sponsibilities which only the state can successfully 
carry. 

In all essential features, such as the course of 
study, licensing of teachers, length of term, method 
of financial support, etc., the public school system 
of the state should be a unit. In non-essentials 
there should be full liberty for local enterprise and 
control; but this control should be used only for 
the advantage, and never for the disadvantage of 
the school children of the district. The helpless 
schools in weak districts can only be lifted up, as 
our fallen humanity is raised, by the descent of 
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dight and power from a higher source. Keeping 
them “close to the people” will not save them. 
‘The rural schools must be redeemed from their 
inertia and the domination of low ideals. They 
smust feel the quickening touch and directive en- 
ergy of the centralized authority of the state, if 
‘they are ever to prosper. They have suffered 
grievously from dry-rot and inbreeding caused by 
being kept too close to the people of local school 
districts. It would have been a godsend to the 
rural schools of Pennsylvania if, years ago, some 
~one had made popular some better maxim, such as, 
“Keep the schools close to their mission,” or, 
“Keep the schools close to the combined wealth 
and intelligence of all the people.” It is only when 
uthe consensus of opinion of all the people is fol- 
lowed that the equal rights and privileges of all 
-can be maintained. No greater mistake could be 
made than to call such a school system as that of 
Pennsylvania democratic; a system that makes it 
possible that people on one side of a fence may pay 
“twice as much or five times as much school tax as 
people on the other side of the fence; or that 
people on one side of a road may have but half as 
“much schooling for their children as people on the 
other side of the road. A system that makes it 
»necessary for you to pay a thousand per cent. more 
school tax than I pay is an educational mon- 
-strosity, not deserving the name of asystem. The 
magic name of democracy cannot be invoked much 
longer to conceal an injustice so flagrant. No 
educational system is democratic, if it does not 
make for some approach to equality of cost and 
privileges for all. 

Let the state assume its proper functions in re- 
spect to public education; let the areas of taxation 
be larger than school districts, or be the whole 
‘state; let the glaring inequalities of cost and 
school privileges disappear; let the boy on the 
farm have as good a chance as the boy who is city- 
“bred; let state appropriations be increased, and let 
‘state control go wherever state money goes; let 
there be an adequate supply of goqd teachers, with 
‘adequate supervision; and education in Pennsyl- 
vania will go forward by leaps and bounds. 


To teach young people or old_ people 
how to observe nature is a good deal like trying to 
teach them how to eat their dinner. The first 
thing necessary in the latter case is a good appe- 
tite; this given, the rest follows very easily. And 
in observing nature, unless you have the appetite, 
the love, the spontaneous desire, you will get lit- 
tle satisfaction. It is the heart that sees more 
than the mind. To love nature is the first step in 
observing her. If a boy had to learn fishing as a 
task, what slow progress he would make; but, as 
‘his heart is in it, how soon he becomes an adept.— 
_John Burroughs, in “Riverby.” 


a 


Twenty-five of the high school principals in Kan- 
“sas are women. 


Reputation without character and character 
without reputation are both fatal to a school man 


woman. 
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COLLEGE FRATERNITIES.—(IL.) 
8Y PRESIDENT A. T. PERRY, MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


I add a few reflections on the basis of a study of 
the problem. Perhaps I.should say at the outset, 
in order that the personal equation may be known, 
that I was not a member of a fraternity when in 
college. 

The fraternity may be idealized, as is done by 
Mr. Birdseye in his book, “Individual Training in 
Our Colleges,” until we are led to think that the 
fraternity is the most important thing in college— 
a benediction to every member, and a fount of 
noblest inspiration. On the other hand, the fra- 
ternity may be looked at through blue glasses of 
prejudice until it appears only an unqualified evil, 
a source of demoralizing and immoral influence, 
simply a well-constructed device for wrecking 
young lives. And I am inclined to think that those 
of us who have had experience with fraternities as 
students or professors will say that both may be 
nearly or quite true; that different fraternities or 
even the same fraternity at different times may ap- 
proximate both extremes of excellence or de- 
ptavity. We have known fraternities led by noble 
Christian men, whose influence upon all who joined 
was helpful and inspiring. We have known others 
led by indolent or vicious fellows, whose influence 
was thoroughly demoralizing. We have seen fel- 
lows braced up, stiffened in their moral principles, 
and corrected in their habits, and others led astray 
and debauched through the influence of fraternity 
associations. Let us be frank, however, and admit 
that we have seen the same things outside of fra- 
ternities and in colleges where there are no frater- 
nities. Undoubtedly friendly association is a 
powerful influence on any college boy’s life. The 
fraternity by intensifying the association may in- 
tensify the influence for good or evil, but it prob- 
ably does both, if it does either. 

The question that we need to ask at this point is 
whether there is anything peculiar to the fraternity 
as distinguished from other associations or clubs 
that makes it objectionable. We must admit that 
the ideals of the fraternities are high, that the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood underlying them is a noble 
one. Of course no fraternities reach the ideal; 
we ought not to expect it, but we can have no 
quarrel with their principles. It is certain faults 
that appear in practice to which we object. I do 
not think the factor of secrecy is a vital one. 
That has always seemed to me perhaps a foolish, 
but a comparatively harmless, element. The 
benefits or evils we see in fraternities are due, 
then, not to any essential principles on which they 
are founded, but upon the way in which they are 
administered. This depends upon the kind of fel- 
lows who are members, and particularly the kind 
of leaders a fraternity has. This accounts for the 
ups and downs of every fraternity. It makes it 
difficult to strike a balance between the evil and 
the good. 

It is safe to say that in a small college the fra- 
ternity is more objectionable than in a large one. 
Yet Yale found fraternities vitiating student poli- 
tics to such an extent that they were abolished, al- 
though retaining the senior societies. Another 
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institution in the West found them so deleterious 
that students united with faculty in abolishing 
them. That they often try to run the student body 
is true, and that they introduce a clannish spirit is 
also true; but in fairness it should be said in the 
words of one of my reporters that the comparison 
is not between fraternities and no fraternities, but 
between fraternities and unauthorized cliques. 
Princeton’s clubs are fraternities for all intents and 
purposes. Literary societies have been known to 
enter college politics, with unfortunate results. In 
a small college, however, the number is not too 
great to be included in one great family, and it is 
surely better when that common life is not divided. 
The desire of the colleges of this conference that 
do not have fraternities to keep them out is surely 
significant. 

The substitutes for fraternitics fostered by some 
are interesting. Olivet, with its two literary so- 
cieties, each with a fine clubhouse; Pacific Uni- 
versity, with literary societies having a semi-secret 
character; Whitman, developing its dormitories 
along fraternity lines—these all show instructive 
attempts to forestall the need of fraternities. 

For those of us who are connected with colleges 
where fraternities already exist, what policy should 
be : observed? We need not attempt to abolish 
them. We may try to improve them and sympa- 
thize with them, and use them. Through the 
alumni we can often powerfully affect the adminis- 
tration of a fraternity and correct the more evident 
evils. By sympathetic relations with fraternity 
men we may help the best members to hold their 
chapter true to its better ideals. By seeking the 
co-operation of the fraternity men we can do a 
great deal toward holding the intellectually and 
morally weak members up to a high standard, and 
making men out of them. A president or dean 
who fights his fraternities or who ignores them is, 
in my judgment, very foolish. The part of wis- 
dom is to use them and seek to improve them. 

The influence of a fraternity becomes better as 
it gets away from the club idea and approximates 
’ the home idea. Club rooms are mere loafing 
places. Houses are homes, and bring in new con- 
ceptions of brotherly relations. A fraternity with- 
out a house is handicapped in doing its highest 
and best work. Fraternities do over-emphasize 
the social side of life. There are students who 
need that side developed, but in most places it is 
overdone. The type of social function favored by 
the fraternity, the smoker, the card party, and the 
dance, is not the highest type. Yet in those 
things the fraternity is merely reflecting contem- 
porary social life. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter? There is none. Fraternities are the expres- 
sion of certain social instincts, and satisfy ‘certain 
human needs. They are powers for good and for 
evil as is every human association. They can be 
improved and profitably used by college authori- 
ties. They are in most colleges to stay, and must 
be reckoned with by all such. No two men will 
think alike regarding them, or estimate their worth 
at the same measure. They share the defects and 
excellencies of all student organizations, and no 
_ standard of perfection should be expected of them, 
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WAR’S BEATITUDES. 
BY WALTER WALSH, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 


Blessed are the proud in spirit, for theirs are the 
kingdoms of the world, 


Blessed are they that cause others to mourn, for 
they shall not need to be comforted. 


Blessed are the imperial races, for they shall an- 
nex the earth. 


Blessed are they which do hunger after gold and 
thirst after territory, for they shafl be filled. 


Blessed are the merciless, for they shall not 
need mercy. 


Blessed are 


the pure patriots, for they shall 
eliminate God. 


Blessed are the peace-breakers, for they shall 
be able to murder the children of God. 


Blessed are they which persecute for wicked- 
ness’ sake, for they annex the kingdom of the 
persecuted. 


Blessed are ye, when men shall applaud you, 
and canvass for you, and move all manner of votes 
of confidence in you, falsely, for the devil’s sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in politics, for so rewarded they the world- 


lings which were before you.—‘Moral Damage of 
War.” 


HARKING BACK TO THE HUMANITIES. 
BY JOHN CORBIN. 


The elective system is largely a product of the 
scientific awakening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. . . . It is the first article in the modern creed 
that all knowledge is of equal importance, all train- 
ing of equal value, provided only that the knowl- 
edge and the training are in the line of accurate 
classified knowledge. As results of this system, 
Mr. Corbin cites instances in his own college 
career, showing that under this regime history re- 
duced itself to scientific records of fact, and litera- 
ture to philology. In other words the humanities 
are subordinated to science. Is this a liberal-edu- 
cation? It may seem a philistine thing to savy, 
vet it is indubitably true, that boys go to college, 
and their parents pay the considerable price of 
their educations, not to become searching and 
humble, but to realize the proud strength of the 
human mind and heart; not to feed their minds on 
the little new truth within their grasp—spare diet! 
—but on the many great truths of nature, history, 
and art; not to narrow their spirits to minute 
special research, but to expand them in contact 
with the Promethean fire of the great personalities 
and the great movements of civilization. Our elec- 
tive system, disorganized to the point of anarchy, is 
not so much an imitation of German methods as 
a caricature of them. In the matter of discipline, 
England is stricter. In the matter of courses, it 
would take a hundred years and more to take all 
offered by the faculty of arts and sciences in our 
leading universities. 


But out of this chaos order is gradually becom, 
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ing visible. Princeton has combined conserva- 
tism with progress in her tutorial system, and re- 
quires grouping of courses towards a definite end. 
The University of Chicago, the University of W1s- 
consin, and Cornell are following. suit in one man- 
ner or another. Quadrangular dormitories, or 


~ dormitories with commons and a common life on 


the English plan are being advocated and erected. 

For the universities the departure should prove 
epoch-making. Hitherto there have been two 
broadly differentiated types of higher institutions 
in America, the small college and the large, or, 
more accurately speaking, the college and the uni- 
versity. Princeton has been the most perfect ex- 
ample of the one; Harvard of the other. Both are 
now seen to be tending toward the same goal, the 
union of the spirit of pure science with that of the 
ripest humanities. There is still a long way to go. 
Princeton is as imperfect in scientific teaching 
as Harvard is in the organization of study. Nor 
are the two elements anywhere successfully min- 
gled. But it is not too much to hope that eventu- 
ally we shall reproduce, in a form assimilated to 
our national needs, all that is valuable in the two 
great types of modern university, the English and 
the German.—Atlantic Monthly for April. 


COLLEGE SPORTS. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


The college sport most popular with spectators 
and newspapers, namely, football, is the least use- 
ful of all the games, because a smaller proportional 
number of students are fit for that sport than for 
any other. Another objection to all the violent 
sports is that they cannot be played after the col- 
lege period. 

A sport which will be useful to any healthy man 
until he is sixty is a much more valuable college 
sport than one that he cannot play after he is 
twenty-three. Every intelligent youth ought to 
cultivate sports that he knows will serve him until 


he is old, rather than those he cannot keep up after 


he leaves college. The moderate, generally availa- 
ble, and long available sports are also much more 
wholesome than the violent sports which only a 
few can endure, and these few only while they are 
young. 

The means of repressing the prevailing exag- 
geration of athletic sports are obvious, as was 
stated in the last report. The number of inter- 
collegiate contests should be reduced to two in 
each sport during any one season, the rest of the 
competition in each sport being exclusively home 
competition. 

The most successful sport at Harvard, as regards 
bringing out many competitors for honors in the 
sport, is rowing, and it has been abundantly proved 
that the interest in rowing can be fully maintained 
on two intercollegiate competitions in the year. 
In order to give this policy a chance to succeed, tt 
would be necessary for two or more colleges to 
agree that they would permit only two inter- 
collegiate contests in a season in each sport; for 
it would, of course, be useless for a college team 
that was permitted only two intercollegiate con- 
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tests in a season to compete with a college team 
that was permitted ten or twenty. 

To turn out on the right day the most perfect 
team possible in any one of the intense sports is a 
piece of administrative business to which much 
money, the best expert advice, the skill of profes- 


sional teachers, and the whole life of the players 


fur months must be devoted. 

One feature of this business is watching the per- 
formances of school teams all over the country, 
and securing the best boy players by offering them 
favorable opportunities, pecuniary or other. Col- 
leges which go heartily into this business will al- 
most certainly succeed in athletic contests more 
frequently than colleges which do not. Whether 
they will so promote the real objects for which col- 
leges exist, is a different matter. Many commer- 
cial interests strongly promote the exaggeration 
of athletic sports in schools and colleges—as, for 
example, the hired managers and trainers, the 
dealers in supplies, the hotels, transportation com- 
panies, and newspapers. 

The American modifications of Rugby football 
have now been played long enough to make possi- 
ble a judgment as to the success of eminent foot- 
ball players in after life; and the verdict is what 
might have been expected. It clearly appears that 
neither the bodily nor the mental qualities which 
characterize football players are particularly ser- 
viceable to young men who have their way to 
make in the intellectual callings. Football tough- 
ness is not the kind of toughness which is most 
profitable in after life. 

The weight and insensitiveness needed in the 
football line are not the bodily qualities which best 
serve the man who must make. his living by quick, 
accurate, and inventive thinking. To get accus- 
tomed to make one’s greatest exertions in the 
presence of shouting thousands and of the news- 
paper extra is bad preparation for the struggles 
of professional men, who must generally do their 
best work quite alone, or in the presence of a few 
critical observers. Even for moderate warfare the 
violent, competitive sports afford no appropriate 
preparation, inasmuch as in real warfare the com- 
batants seldom see each other.—Annual Report. 


- The state superintendent of public instruction 
of Nebraska has lately introduced a custom which 
might be followed with profit in other states. It 
is what might be termed a renovation or clearing- 
up day for the rural schools. A day, August 27, 
has been set apart. At this time the patrons and 
pupils of the rural schools gather to clean up the 
premises, mow the grass, make needed repairs on 
buildings, and put things generally shipshape be- 
fore the opening of the fall term of school. The 
folks fetch their dinners and spend the day, and 
while considerable hard work is done, the occasion 
is one that is thoroughly enjoyed, and tends to 
arouse an interest in the educational affairs of the 
district that might not otherwise exist. If the 
school patrons attend this cleaning-up-day picnic 
they are pretty apt to visit the school again some 
time when it is in session, 
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VALUE OF PREPARATION 
TRAVEL. 


BY M. D. FRAZAR. 


FOR EUROPEAN 


Among the chief pleasures in regard to a trip 
abroad are the anticipation and the preparation. 

While one may start upon a trip abroad at a 
moment’s notice, and find it a delightful experi- 
ence, much more in the way of good result will 
come from the journey if particular and careful 
preparation is made. This is especially true in re- 
gard to arranging in advance the route and what 
it is essential to see along the way, and in the sev- 
eral cities and towns. 

If one drifts from place to place, much valuable 
time is wasted, and very often impor- 
tant things are entirely neglected. 
This does not mean that sight-seeing 
shall be a mere duty and a strenuous 
effort. It means, rather, that it shall 
be an intelligent pleasure, with leis- 
ure for a study of the people and all 
conditions that go to make up a 
keen understanding of countries and 
civilization. 

So far as possible, too, there 
should be cultivated a knowledge of 
what things are to cost, and thus 
gain an intelligent working capital 
that will not be wasted. It will not 
do to decide that the custom of giv- 
ing tips is a bad one, and not to be 
encouraged. One must face the fact that in visit- 
ing foreign countries and depending upon the cour- 
tesies and protection of these, it is imperative that 
existing customs and laws be respected and fol- 
lowed. 

What are needed, as a preparation for daily ease 
and comfort, are minute and detailed bits of in- 
formation that will serve to remove the constant 
anxiety and worry that novel conditions of travel 
keep one in. These are to be obtained, and should 
be carefully studied and followed, in which event 
there is only pleasure and joy in a foreign journey. 

Short stops en route should be made whenever 
there are points of interest to be visited, and occa- 
sionally, even if one is limited for time, it will be 
worth while to go a bit out of the regular line of 
travel. For instance, between Naples and Rome, 
a stop at Cassino for a trip up to the great Mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino will be an experience 
never to be forgotten; and it only means reaching 
Rome or Naples in the evening instead of shortly 
after noon. 

This monastefy was founded by St. Benedict 
himself; its church is one of the most beautiful in 
Italy; the most approved printing presses are at 
work on its literary treasures—putting them in 
book form; it is a spot visited by notable princes 
and men of letters; and it has one of the most 
aristocratic schools for boys in all Europe. Visi- 
tors will be invited for luncheon in the great din- 
ing-room, where the monks are cordial hosts. 

Our own beloved Longfellow paid a visit there, 
and wrote in their book for visitors a verse from 
his “Psalm of Life,” which tribute is keenly appre- 
ciated :— 
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“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,” 


At Florence a visitor may make a charming trip 
by tramway to Prato, to see the fine frescoes in 
the cathedral done by Fra Lippo Lippi. Here 
they may recall that while there he fell in love with 
Lucrezia Buti, who was in charge of the nuns at 
the convent, and ran away with her. 

At Venice, to come entirely in touch with its 
spirit and splendid history, one should take a day 
for a trip across the lagoon to Torcello by gon- 
dola, and see all that is left of the work of the peo- 
ple who took shelter there from the ravages on the 
mainland by Attila. 

It repays a visitor to make side 
trips from Paris, to visit Josephine’s 
home after her divorce, Malmaison, 
and the little church near where she 
and Hortense lie buried; to make 
circular trips in Touraine, down into 
Provence, and to Brittany. 

To see how easily such trips may 
be made, it is only necessary to find 
the right guide books. 

In Holland, that small, brave little 
country, every mile counts in vivid 
interest. On the regular route be- 
tween Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
there may be a canal trip to Delft 
from Rotterdam; a delightful tram- 
way trip from Delft to The Hague, from which city 
it is only a ride of fifteen minutes to Scheveningen, 
the great North sea beach; a stop at Leyden to 
visit the famous university ; and at Haarlem to see 
the splendid old church of St. Bevon, with its 
notable organ, one of the best in Europe, and also 
to see the pictures by Franz Hals in the museum. 


There are special things of singular interest in 
the cities that call for attention. In London, for 
instance, the old “Cheshire Cheese Chop House,” 
out of Fleet street, where Dr. Sam Johnson was a 
constant visitor, and where the visitors’ books are 
a delight to look over. 


In Paris, to find and visit the grave of Lafayette 
in the small cemetery among some of the greatest 
of France’s dead. 

In Vienna, to visit the private picture galleries, 
generously open upon certain days for visitors. 

At Coppée, on Lake Geneva, one may visit the 
home of Madame de Stael, and see where she 
wrote much of her “Corinne.” 


A little trip by electric tramway from Geneva 
brings one to Ferney, the town founded by Vol- 
taire, and where his chateau may be visited. 

There are glorious electric tramway trips all 
along the Riviera, from Nice, Monaco, and Monte 
Carlo, to Menton. 

There is a railway trip entirely around the base 
of Aetna in Sicily and a spin up to Monreale, from 
Palermo, by electric tramway. 

All sorts of combinations for travel lie among 
the Italian lakes, and up through the passes of the 
Engardine. 

Ireland has wonderful trips of every sort—by 
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coach and rail, by tramways, and by boats on her 
rivers and lakes. © 

Scotland offers little journeys that are over fa- 
miliar ground through our knowledge of the 
works of Scott and Burns; and the English lake 
region, so full of literary association with Words- 
worth and the other “lake poets,” as well as with 
the visitors who have made it a place of pilgrimage, 
certainly demands a visit. 

And so it is that preparation and thought should 
be given the route and side trips in foreign travel, 
together with all details that will save time and ef- 
fort and money. 


A BOYS’ VACATION PROJECT. 

The proper disposition of boys at such periods 
of the year as the schools are not in ses- 
sion is often a problem for parents, although 
an interesting one. During: the summer time 
and in the city it is particularly acute. The 
sons of wealthy or well-to-do people in 
these days may accompany their parents, 
or that one of them who takes the whole season 
for an outing, to such places as are selected for 
time-killers and health restorers; or they may go 
off in groups and camp out, taking satisfaction in 


the thought that they are getting back to the 


primitive life. The normal boy enjoys “roughing 
it” to a degree, and he would experience more of 
it and be the better for it, could he see his oppor- 
tunity oftener. No boy should reach the period 
when he is called upon to take up his share of the 
world’s work without a fairly intimate acquain- 
tance with the country and its conditions, not 
through observation merely, but by contact as 
well, and there is no better way to acquire that 
than by taking hold of farm work and learning 
something about our fundamental industry, escap- 
ing from the arbitrary environment of city life and 
getting back to nature, which is one of the kindli- 
est teachers that boys can have. 

A movement of this sort tentatively inaugu- 


_rated last year in New York city was so successful 


on a small scale that it is to be continued this year 
on a much larger one. Last year the principal of 
one of the Brooklyn high schools wrote to the 
agricultural department of the state that a number 
of high school boys were anxious to spend the long 
vacation period in the country working upon farms. 
This information was advertised, and in a few days 
160 farmers had made application for these boys. 
Thirty were sent to various parts of the state, and 
all gave satisfaction to their employers, as well as 
received it for themselves. Already this year in the 
schools of greater New York there is an enrolment 
of 2,500 boys planning to spend the summer vaca- 
tion as farm laborers, and the number is likely 
steadily to increase as the date for the contem- 
plated service approaches. 

Instead of twenty-five hundred there should be 
fifty thousand, and the sons of millionaires might 
profitably be represented, as well as those of the 
day laborer. Both are of similar clay, and the in- 
fluences that would help one class would be no less 
beneficial to the other. Each would respond to the 
upbuilding processes of pure air, vigorous exer- 


cise, and plain, but wholesome fare, with the en- 
joyment of a frequent dip in the old “swimmin’ 
hole” and the other recreations which a healthy 
boy can find for himself where he has “all out- 
doors” for his field of operations. It is the “bare- 
foot boy with cheek of tan” that inspires the poets, 
not the one that sticks to the pavement or depends 
upon the alley for his distractions. The city boy 
‘ cannot only find health and enjoyment on the farm, 
but he can come back when the curtain rings up 
upon a new school year with a fund of ready 
money as well as a larger one of physical vigor and 
mental clarity. He gets paid for the privilege of 
giving himself an interesting, an educational, and 
a physical beneficial summer. Youth de- 
sires change, and that is why so many coun- 
try boys yearn for the city. The reverse 
movement is not so common, but if it could 
be given regular working it might be quite 
as satisfactory and perhaps more profitable. We 
are glad a hopeful beginning has been made in our 
largest and most congested city—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


APPLIED SCIENCE.” 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN 0. PACKARD, 
Brookline, Mass. 


STUDY OF AN ELECTRIC STOVE. 


Object.—To determine the efficiency of a small 
electric stove, similar to the one shown in the cut, 
when applied to such a simple operation as the 
heating of water in a tea kettle. 

Apparatus.—An electric stove of a simple order, 
provided with a small tea kettle. Such a one as 
may be had, for instance, of the Simplex Electric 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. A dynamo or other 
source of electric energy. A voltmeter. An am- 
meter. Platform scales. Set of weights. A cen- 
tigrade thermometer. 


Method.— 
1. Connect up the apparatus, as in the sketch: 


*Copyrighted by John C. Packard. 
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A representing the ammeter, V the voltmeter, and 
D the dynamo. 

2. Weigh the kettle empty. 

3. Fill the kettle two-thirds full of water. 
Weigh the kettle and its contents. 5 

4. Take the temperature of the water. 

5. Place the kettle of water upon the stove and 
turn on the current. Note the exact time. 
Record the readings of the voltmeter and the am- 
meter at the beginning of the experiment, and 
thereafter once in every five minutes until its close. 

6. Just before the water reaches the boiling 
point, take its temperature again. Note the exact 
time. 

%. Calculate the number of calories of heat 
gained by the water and the kettle. 

8. Determine the electrical resistance of the 
stove by making use of Ohm’s law—C= 3 —in 
connection with the average of the readings re- 
corded under 5 above. 
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9. Compute the number of calories supplied by 
the current. from the formula, H=C?Rt.24, where 
H represents heat units expressed in calories, C, 
the current-strength in amperes, R, the resistance 
in ohms, t, the time in seconds, and .24, a constant. 

10. Account for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the results of No. 7 and No. 8. 

11. Calculate the efficiency of the stove by de- 
termining what per cent. of the energy represented 
by the current is effective in heating the water 
within the kettle. 

12. Compute the cost of raising the tempera- 
ture of a pint of water from 60°F to 212°F upon 
the assumption that the company’s charges for 
electric energy are at the rate of eighteen cents 
per kilowatt hour, 

References: Elementary Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Jackson (page 451), the Macmillan Com- 
pany; Commercial Catalogues, Simplex Electric 
Heating Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


MUSIC IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY HOLLIS E. DANN. 


As a basis for a few thoughts on the subject of 
high school music, | shall venture to give a some- 
what detailed account of the music in a certain 
high school with which I am acquainted. 

The school is situated ina town of 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, registers during the year about 650 students, 
and has an average attendance of something over 
500,—about 300 girls and 200 boys. The schoul 
meets in the assembly hall three times a week, from 
8.50 to 9.30 a.m. Two periods are given to music 
and one to lecture, public speaking, or recital. On 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the program 
includes seven forty-five-minute periods, school 
closing at 3.30 p. m., and on Thursday and Friday 
six periods, closing at 2.45 p. m. 

The voice of every student is examined and 
classified at the time of his or her entrance, and a 
permanent record made of each. In the case of 
boy tenors and other peculiar cases requiring spe- 
cial attention, the record indicates that the voices 
should be examined again. From fifty to seventy- 
five pupils (mostly non-resident students who have 
not had the regular training in music in the grades) 
are found to be either unable to match tones, or 
for some reason unable to follow a part in singing. 
During the chorus rehearsals these students are 
given other special work, usually in public speak- 
ing, sometimes in physical culture. They always 
have the privilege of coming into the chorus when- 
ever they have learned to match tones with others 
to the extent of following a simple melody with 
other voices. 

During the time of rehearsals every student in 
attendance must be regularly in the chorus or in 
the special class. No other work is planned or al- 
lowed at this period. The practice of making 
music elective, especially upon its introduction, is 


suicidal to the cause of high school music and de- 
cidedly unfair to the director. The alternate plan, 
—the selective one of training a picked chorus, 
which bars out the very students who need music 
most and gives the opportunity for development 
to the more gifted ones—is both unjust and un- 
wise and not in keeping with the spirit of the pub- 
lic schools. 

All through the eight grades below the high 
school all unchanged or children’s voices have for 
the past ten years been considered and treated as 
sopranos, singing much in unison in all grades, 
and all singing both upper and lower parts when- 
ever part songs or exercises were used, never be- 
ing assigned permanently to a lower part until the 
voices changed. On reaching the high school all 
sopranos are classified as sopranos regardless of 
the lack of contraltos. The director believes it a 
dangerous practice to allow sopranos to sing con- 
tralto steadily, or for contraltos to sing the tenor, 
or very low contralto part, a practice much too 
prevalent in both high and grammar schools. 

The result of the classification during the pres- 
ent year is a chorus consisting approximately of 
200 sopranos, eighty contraltos, fifty tenors, and 
100 basses. Of the eighty girls singing contralto, 
quite a number are mezzo-sopranos, who can sing 
either part, and a large majority of the remainder 
are the upper-class girls, whose voices are more 
matured. 

Of the fifty tenors at present in the chorus, 
about half are boy tenors, i. e¢., yoices which for 
the present sing easily in the tenor register. They 
are requested and encouraged to consult the di- 
rector whenever they cannot sing the tenor part 
easily. The remainder, mostly the older boys, are 
real tenors. Contrary to the seemingly accepted 
belief of many supervisors, there is a fair propor- 
tion of tenors among the older boys in the ordi- 


[Continued on page 579.) 
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DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC ?—(I.) 


In order to demonstrate that public schools pay 
the public, it must be shown, first, that education 
pays the individual; second, that it pays the pub- 
lic. 

In order to show that education pays the indi- 
vidual, it must be assumed that he will have to pay 
interest for life on the cost to the public, and on 
what he could have earned for his parents in a 
reputable occupation after he was twelve years of 
age. 

sae the most, his education does not cost the 

public more than $25 a year. He ought not to 
earn more than $100 a year till he is fourteen, or 
$200 a year from fourteen to seventeen. There- 
fore, when he _ graduates from the elementary 
school the investment cannot be more than $400, 
nor more than $900 when he graduates from the 
high school. The interest on an elementary edu- 
cation may be placed_at $25 a year, and of both 
elementary and high school at $55. 

Public education may be classified as elemen- 
tary, high school, drawing, music, and _ so-called 
fads. 

The pay may be: Financial, physical, social, and 
domestic. 

Incidentally, we must inquire if some persons 
are liable to get more education than is good for 
them. 

Before entering upon the demonstration it 
should be said:— 

First, that exceptions merely prove the rule. 

Second, that whoever educates himself does so 
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at greater cost than when the public educates him, 
and therefore whatever is shown to be true of the 
school-educated boy is more noticeable in the self- 
educated boy. 

Third, that the occasional failure of a much-edu- 
cated man signifies nothing. 

Fourth, that the fact that a man attracts atten- 


_ tion because of success without the schools, or be- 


cause of failure with the schools, is conclusive 
proof that most persons succeed better with an 
education than without. 


WIDE-AWAKE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The county superintendents of the country, as a 
whole, are making the greatest strides of any class 
of educators. There has been no important 
change in this office or in provision for it, except 
in the personnel and in the great awakening of pro- 
fessional zeal. The Journal of Education and its 
editor have magnified the work of Kean of Winne- 
bago county, Ill., Cap E. Miller of Keokuk county, 
Ia.. E. M. Rapp of Bucks county, Pa., Richard 
Park of Sullivan county, Ind., George D. Car- 
rington of Nebraska, Jessie Field of Page county, 
la., and many others, not because they are the 
only ones who are doing great work, not because 
we have any interest in giving publicity to these 
persons, but because by singling out a few per- 
sons in different sections we have been able to 
magnify the office as an office and the progress of 
the county superintendents as a whole. Hun- 
dreds of county superintendents are doing simply 
glorious work. They uplift thousands of teach- 
ers and touch tens of thousands of children where 
they rally to new endeavor. 

GOOD THINGS IN CINCINNATI. 

The Cincinnati board of education, which is 
legislated out of office, has done things as has no 
previous board. Among the good things may be 
enumerated :— 

The progressive spirit of the board of education 
has been felt in every department of the school 
system, from the kindergarten to the university. 

Four elementary buildings of the most modern 
type have been completed and occupied in the past 
year. 


Two new high schools, equal to those of any: 


city, are in process of erection. Five old buildings 
have been completely remodeled, and twenty-four 
others greatly improved. 

Twenty school grounds have been enlarged, or 
proceedings of condemnation begun. 

The care of buildings has been greatly improved, 
and janitors have been placed under careful inspec- 
tion and a merit system of appointment. 

Medical inspection of schools and children has 
been introduced successfully. The physical devel- 
opment of children has been provided for by gym- 
nasia, yard apparatus, and other outdoor athletics. 

Schools for deaf, blind, foreigners, retarded pu- 
pils, and truants have been established. 

Manual training and domestic art have been pro- 
vided for all children of the intermediate grades 
and first-year high school. Twenty-four shops 
and twenty-four kitchens have been suitably 


equipped. 
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The kindergarten has become a part of the edu- 
cational system. There are now twenty-five well- 
equipped kindergartens. 

The evening schools have been expanded. 
Courses in stenography, bookkeeping, millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking, shop work, etc., have been 
opened; lecture courses have been offered free to 
the public, chorus classes for young people, and 
gymnasium courses for all classes. 

Vacation schools have been opened for children 
in crowded districts. 

Teachers’ salaries have been placed on a more 
liberal scale, and the education of teachers pro- 
vided for at the College for Teachers. 

The appointment of teachers has been placed 
on a merit system. 

Free text-books have been provided. 


“ome 


COSMOPOLITAN CALUMET. 


It is quite probable that Calumet School District 
No. 1 of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan contains 
a more cosmopolitan citizenship than any other 
school district of its population to be found else- 
where in the United States. In the absence of 
widely gathered statistics concerning the differ- 
ent nationalities represented in other school dis- 
tricts, it may be difficult to prove that Calumet 
School District No. 1 possesses a greater nutnber 
of racial types than any other district of its size, 
but from information gleaned from various 
sources there is pretty good evidence that this 
unique condition is nowhere else paralleled. 

Calumet School District No. 1 is located in the 
copper country on Keweenaw Point, and inctudes 
the towns of Red Jacket, Laurium, and what is 
familiarly known as the “Location.” The ‘“Loca- 
tion” is on property owned by the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company, afid within its limits are 
found the massive machinery of that richest copper 
mining company and the homes of its numerous 
employees. The population of the district is about 
40,000. 

According to the report of the superintendent 
of the takers of the last school census, there are 
just forty different nationalities recorded on the 
books of the census takers. 

These are as follows, as reported by census enum- 
erator in Calumet School District No. 1: Alsatian, 
American, Arabian, Armenian, Australian, Aus- 
trian, Belgian, Bohemian, Brunswickan, Buigarian, 
Canadian, Chinese, Croatian, Danish, English, Fin- 
nish, French, German, Greek, Holsteiner, Hol- 
lander, Hungarian, Indian, Irish, Italian, Jewish, 
Laplander, Negro, Norwegian, Polish, Prussian, 
Russian, Scotch, Sicilian, Slav, Spanish, Syrian, 
Swedish, Swiss, Welsh. 

Quite recently an article went the rounds of the 
press which heralded, as a surprising bit of news, 


’ the fact that Bowdoin school, Boston, contained 


twenty-four racial types and submitted the list of 
nationalities as evidence of the correctness of the 
wonderful claim. Ina recent Calumet high school 


graduating class of thirty-nine members there were 


thirteen different nationalities represented. There 
seems to be good grounds for believing that Calu- 
met School District, with its forty different na- 
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tionalities, possesses the most heterogeneous 
school population among all the school districts of 
the country of corresponding size. 


TEACHERS’ FARM. 


Ex-Superintendent L. C. Greenlee of Denver 
has a proposition for a summer farm for teachers, 
under the direction of the National Education As- 
sociation, in the Little Snake River valley, Routt 
county, Colorado. 

Mr. Greenlee, who was for nineteen years con- 
nected with the public schools of Denver, has be- 
come connected with the Routt County Develop- 
ment Company, which is building a sixty-six-mile 
canal, which will irrigate 50,000 acres of land in 
the Little Snake River valley, which is being re- 
claimed under the Carey land act. 

Under the Carey act, land is sold in small tracts 
at the uniform price of fifty cents an acre, but be- 
fore filings will be accepted the settler-must pur- 
chase a water right, the first cost of which is $3.50 
an acre, the balance of $31.50 extending over ten 
years. Only thirty days’ residence is required to 
secure patent. This is the first plan that has made 
it possible for teachers to secure government land 
by vacation residence. 


MISS MARIE SHEDLOCK. 


Miss Shedlock, the one woman who, telling stor- 
ies to children artistically, has an international 
reputation, is having such distinguished success in 
England that the London Morning Post gives a 
column to a recital of her achievements :— 

“Under the auspices of the board of education 
of the London County Council, of the Manchester 
Education Committee, the Child Study Associa- 
tion, the Birmingham, and other educational 
organizations, Miss Shedlock has during the last 
year not only told stories to English school chil- 
dren, but she has also been giving a series of lec+ 
tures upon her methods to elementary teachers 
throughout the country.” " 

She was in the United States for four years, and 
to her is largely due the development of a number 


of delightful story-tellers with high local reputa- 
tion. 


A GREAT GIFT. 


Once more we call attention to the remarkable 
gift of L. L. Smith of Plattsburg, N. Y., to the 
youth of that county, Clinton. In all he gave 
about $3,000,000, most of which is to provide for 
the entire expense of a preparatory school and col- 
lege education for all youth born in Clinton county, 
or whose parents have resided in the county for 
five years. These scholarships are to provide for 
board, tuition, and all other away-from-home ex- 
penses. The income is ample to provide for all 
who are liable to desire a college education. 


FLOWER DAY. 


Wabash, Indiana, leads off in a new holiday. 
Mayor Murphy issued a proclamation declaring 


Thursday, May 21, flower day, asking that business 
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be suspended as far as practicable, and children 
and adults unite in planting flowers and beautify- 
ing premises over the city. School authorities 
united with the mayor in making the day one of 
general civic improvement. 


A LULL FOR A SPELL. 


A personal letter fronr New York city contains 
these paragraphs :— 

“How are you? We are expecting a lull in edu- 
cational agitation for a spell down here. The 
smaller-board crusade, the corporal punishment 
investigation, the equal pay agitation, and the 
trade-education movement have reached their 
height for this season, and are moving along on 
the lower registers. 

“I’m interested in your occasional three-line re- 
marks on elective systems in high schools. 
‘Sh . . . don’t repeat it, but New York city and 
state high school courses offer just about Hob- 
son’s choice to the parent and student. Ol’ John 
Tetlow’s close Latin-or-nothin’ corporation is 
duplicated all over our empire sfate, and we can 
match any New England community in effective 
ways of driving children out of the high schools.” 


OUR EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


United States commissioner of education tersely 
savs that our education is all very democratic and 


very American. “In our democracy we have had 


many leaders of public thought, who, in large 
measure, were men self-educated. We know 
something of the weakness of self-education, but 
we know, also, very much of its strength; and it is 
hardly too much to say that our American educa- 
tional ideal, has come to be the ideal of organized 
self-education. We would make of every school 
a favoring environment, in which each pupil shall 
find his own opportunity and stimulus, and shall 
begin the working out of his own true destiny.” 
THE KILLED RESOLUTION. 

The following is the tenet of the resolution 
which the New York city board of education killed 
by vote of 21 to 17 :— 

“Resolved: That it is the sense of the board of 
education that, in extreme cases only, corporal 
punishment be permitted in the schools of the city 
of New York, under strict regulations, such 
punishment to be administered only by the prin- 
cipal, and that the framing of suitable rules and 
regulations to govern such punishment be referred 
to the committee on by-laws and legislation and 
the committee on elementary schools jointly.” 

_ ISNT THIS THE RECORD? 

In Morehouse parish in Louisiana, where J. O. 
Taylor is superintendent, the average salary of all 
teachers was increased last year 27.3 per cent.; of 
rural teachers, 45 per cent.; of town teachers, 13.3 
per cent.; number of normal school graduates in- 
creased 93.8 per cent., while the increase in normal 
graduates in rural schools was 220 per cent. 

Sixty per cent. of the teachers are normal school 
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graduates. Fifty-five per cent. of the rural teach- 
ers are normal school graduates. 

The foregoing figtres, however, would be with- 
out due significance unless it were known with 
how much care the appointment of teachers was 
made. Only the best, experienced normal gradu- 
ates were accepted. Twelve are graduates of the 
Peabody College for Teachers, eight of the Louisi- 
ana State Normal school, and one is a graduate of 
one of the New York state normal schools. 


> 


If the University of Cincinnati hesitates in its 
duty to one who teaches a licentious philosophy 
it will deserve the opprobrium that will come to it. 
Heron and Triggs were tolerated all too long. The 
one place where personal impurity cannot be 
openly taught is an American university. 


Those who have followed the ins and outs of 
Scranton will be interested in the fact that George 
Howell is once more superintendent. By the by, 
N. P. Kinsley is once more superintendent at 
Franklin, Pennsylvania. 


Denver, Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo., and Los 
Angeles keep more than ninety-five per cent. of 
their children through the fourth grade, and are 
led only by Springfield and Worcester of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Any attempt to split up our educational system 
means ultimate chaos. “Diversified unity,” as 
United States Commissioner of Education Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown calls it, is the demand of the 
hour. 


Boston is to have twenty-eight school play- 
grounds with an expert instructor always on duty 
wherever large boys are permitted to use the 
grounds. 


Harvard undergraduates, with a petition fifty 
feet in length, have won the privilege of conference 
with the faculty as regards college athletics. 


Almost as many boys as girls are in the Mus- 
kegon high school. Last year there were exactly 
49.5 per cent. boys in the high school. 


There should be no abatement of zeal in making 
all school buildings as safe as possible for the pu- 
pils in case of fire. 


Nothing reacts upon all school work more 
promptly and completely than the school garden. 


Cincinnati is to have a new, small school board 
of not fewer than three nor more than seven. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


New York city will have a small board of educa- 
tion by and by. It’s in the air. 


In the University of Virginia there are 782 stu- 
dents, mostly from that state. 


It is not easy to deal with rebellious college stu- 
dents in these days. 


N. FE, A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 575.] 


nary high school. The boys themselves are often 
unaware of the fact; not more so, however, than 
the average university student. Having exam- 
ined from 100 to 200 men’s voices yearly for fifteen 
years, and trained the best of them from one co 
three years, the. writer found fully one-fifth the 
tenors were singing bass, and were often slow to 
believe themselves tenors, Likewise sopranos are 
allowed and often encouraged to sing contralto, 
simply because they possess a strong lower 
register. The largest and best soprano voices are 
most apt to be wrongly classified. It follows, 
therefore, that the chorus director, in or out of the 
high school, should thoroughly realize the grave 
responsibility involved in the classification of 
voices, and the absolute necessity of right ideas 
and safe methods both in classification and -train- 
ing. 

The high school chorus is a much more difficult 
and complex problem than the purely adult chorus, 
because it involves the classification and care of 
both children’s voices in all stages of development 
and immature adult voices. The time ought soon 
to come when the man or woman who is entrusted 
with the training of children’s voices and the 
classification and development of the high school 
chorus shall have made adequate preparation for 
the work, and shall possess a certificate of fitness 
from some constituted authority. 


From the chorus the director chooses and trains 
an accompanist, a matter of great importance. The 
candidate should not only have a good technic, but 
should possess a decidedly musical temperament. 
She should be a good reader, able to play all hymn 
tunes, for instance, at sight, either with two parts 
with each hand, or three parts with the right and 
the bass in octaves, skilful in playing ‘any part 
separately, playing the tenor parts an octave be- 
low if written in the treble clef. She must learn 
to transpose readily a semitone either way, and 
follow the baton perfectly. 


The rehearsal usually includes a few moments 
of vocal drill to form correct habits of breathing 
and tone production. Much careful attention is 
given to secure good singing position with active 
chests, relaxed condition of the jaw and tongue, 
and proper action of the lips with different vowels. 
Syllables are seldom used, the students having be- 
come accustomed in the grades to reading at sight 
with words or with a neutral syllable. During 
the first part of the year the work is simplified to 
meet the wants of a large number of parochial and 
non-resident students new to the school, who have 
not had much or any previous training. Early in 
the year several evening rehearsals are held with 
the basses and tenors, preparatory to the organiza- 
tion of a boys’ glee club. This plan materially as- 
sists in overcoming the wide difference in the read- 
ing and singing ability between the boys and girls. 
The boys’ club at present has a membership of 
thirty-six; the girls’ club about the same number. 
All the rehearsals of both clubs are held outside of 
school hours. 
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A discussion of the problems involved in dealing 
with a chorus of male voices demands more space 
than the extent of this article permits, and is, 
therefore, omitted. 

In addition to the actual singing, an occasional 
lecturer is secured on musical biography or other 
musical topic, and some instruction is given in 
musical form. Through the courtesy of local mu- 
sicians the school hears some good music well 
rendered by the best local artists. The school 
owns one Steinway grand and two Steinway square 
pianos, purchased with the proceeds of musicales. 

The material in use during the present year in- 
cludes the advanced reader of the “Natural 
Course,” the “Laurel Song Book,” the “School 
Hymnal,” compiled by Irving Emerson, and since 
the middle of April add the cantata, “King Har- 
old,” by F. Cunningham Woods, written for so- 
prano and tenor soloists, chorus, and orchestra. 
The cantata is studied and learned by the entire 
chorus and given at commencement with a selected 
chorus of 200, that being the capacity of the stage. 

The success of the music in any high school is, 
to a large extent, dependent on the work in the 
grades. Two things should be acquired by the 
pupils as a body before they reach the high school, 
each of which is the work of years:— 

1. A free, unrestricted use of the voice, obtained 
by constant use of the upper, head, or thin register, 
acquired by means of vocal drills and unison sing- 
ing, and by the constant change of parts when us- 
ing part-songs or exercises, thereby avoiding the 
undue development of the lower at the expense of 
the upper voice. 

2. As a school, at least, they must have the 
power to read simple music in four parts at sight. 

The school under consideration has these quali- 
fications. The body of 200 sopranos vocalize to 
A in alt. with apparent ease, and without a break, 
although the low voice below middle C 
is delightfully weak and breathy. The contralto 
is, and is expected to be, the weak part both in 
numbers and volume. While the voices of the con- 
traltos are not strong, there is usually no percepti- 
ble break between the chest and middle voices. 
They are encouraged to use the upper voice and 
usually vocalize with the sopranos. 

The tenors are treated with the greatest care. 
Much attention is given to teaching them to cover 
their upper tones. They sing F sharp with com- 
parative ease and an occasional G is taken without 
serious trouble. The training of tenors in a high 
school requires skill and experience, and should 
not be undertaken without careful preparation. 
the tenor cannot sing without shouting and with- 
out serious throatiness, he should not be allowed 
to sing tenor at all. 

Next in point of difficulty is the training of the 
basses. It must be remembered that, unlike girls, 
boys have practically to begin anew with their 
singing after their voices change. The most com- 
mon fault is a tendency to stiffen the jaw and sing 
with the teeth closed. This must be overcome at 
all hazards. The teeth must be well apart and the 
lips rounded if the upper voice is to be used suc- 
cessfully. The principle of relaxation is invalu- 
able here. With proper instruction the basses, 
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as a body, will sing E flat or E above the bass staff 
without shouting. 

The school, as a body, is able to read at sight the 
four parts of many of the better class of hymn 
tunes, for example, without accompaniment, and 
remain true to the pitch. The best sight readers 
in the city come from this chorus. 

Music in the high school is the logical comple- 
ment and crown of the work done in the grades; 
without it the music is at best a case of arrested 
development. In the smaller cities and large 
villages, especially, the high school is naturally the 
feeder for the chorus choir and the nucleus of the 
choral society, while the larger cities, with corre- 
spondingly large high schools, offer still greater 
possibilities. And yet the majority of high 
schools, even where music is taught in the grades, 
have practically no regular work in music. Hun- 
dreds of these schools are wzitin~ 
man or woman to “do things” in music. 


~~ 


SOME HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS.—(II.) 


BY THEO. LINDQUIST, 
University of Michigan. 


We are now really ready for the first problem— 
that of finding the buying price and selling price 
of a number of bonds, or shares of stock, at a cer- 
tain quotation price. If Mr. Jones bought 100 
shares of New York Central railroad stocks, quoted 
at 964, the quoted, or market value, would be 
$96.50 for each share, considering $100 as the par 
value as mentioned before. Brokers make a uni- 
form charge of 3 of a cent for every bushel of grain 
bought or sold, and $.125 for every bond or share 
of stock of par value, $100, which they buy or sell. 
The $.125 is, of course, 4 per cent. of par value, but 
I think it clearer for the pupils. Now each share 
of stock Mr. Jones buys will cost him not $96.50, 


_ but $96.625. Similarly, Mr. Smith, who sold them, 


would receive not $96.50, but $96.375 for each 
share. While the class is finding the buying price, 
selling price, and commission, let them look up the 
market quotations in the newspapers of some 
stocks and bonds, as those of the railroads passing 
through the city or vicinity. Have them make up 
and solve problems from these quotations. 

It is now only natural that the questions be 
asked: “Why are certain bonds and shares of stock 
quoted higher than others?” “Why are the shares 
of one particular stock company quoted higher at 
one time than at another?” Let the pupils find 
out for themselves, as far as possible, that as gen- 
eral conditions where a stock company operates 
are prosperous its trade will be good, and it will 
“make money” under a good management. A cer- 
tain part of the profits is usually placed in reserve 
for a time of depression, another part used to en- 
large the plant, and the remainder, called divi- 
dend, divided among the stockholders. The divi- 
dend is, of course, divided into as many equal parts 
as the company has issued shares of stock, and 
each shareholder gets as many of these parts as 
he owns shares of stock. Dividends are generally 
expressed as so many per cent. of the face value of 
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each share. Thus, a company declaring a 4 per 
cent. dividend will pay the owners of each share 
of stock $4; a3 percent. dividend, $3, etc. In 
practice it is simpler to first change the form of 
expression of dividends from per cent. to dollars 
per share. It is now clear that stocks of a com- 
pany which regularly declares good dividends will 
be much sought after and will command a good 
price in the market. Extreme care should be 
taken to have the pupils understand fully how divi- 
dends are divided among the stockholders ; so fully 
that if two stock companies, whose stocks are 
quoted at 133 and 145 respectively, declare a 7 per 
cent. dividend each, he is absolutely certain that 
the income from one share of stock of each com- 
pany will be just $7. Some stock companies issue 
two kinds of stock, known as common and pre- 
ferred. The profits are then divided in a manner 
somewhat different from that given above. The 
holders of preferred stocks first receive a certain 
part of the dividend, as $2 or $4 per share, and the 
remainder, if any, is then divided among all the 
stockholders. The preferred stocks of any com- 
pany will therefore, as a rule, be quoted higher 
than its commonstock. If there is any danger of 
confusing the pupils regarding the division of 
profits by telling them of common and preferred 
stocks, it better be left undone. They are men- 
tioned here only because the pupils will run across 
them in the stock quotations. 

It will now be interesting to note that the quota- 
tions of bonds vary very little from time to time 
for any one class of bonds as compared with that 
of stocks. The reason is clearly that 5 per cent. 
bonds bring a yearly income of $5 each, regardless 
of the prosperity of the company issuing them, 
while stocks of the same company can give divi- 
dends only when there are profits to divide. The 
variations in the quotations of bonds depend upon 
the interest the bonds draw and upon the public 
confidence in the corporation issuing them. We 
have now completely fixed the amount of income 
from any number of bonds or shares of stock. A 
5 per cent. bond or stocks which declare a 5 per 
cent. annual dividend brings to its owner $5 upon 
each bond or share of stock owned, regardless of 
their market value. 

The rate of income, however, does depend very 
much upon the market value at which stocks or 
bonds are bought. To explain the rate of income 
1 have found the following method most success- 
ful: First have the class find the income and rate of 
income upon the money invested in a house at 
$2,500 which rents for $18 per month. The rate 
of income realized upon a 320-acre farm bought at 
$40 per acre and rented at $3 per acre is next 
found. It should be noted that the rate of in- 
come does in no wise depend upon the number of 
acres bought and rented. These two problems 
will explain in a gradual way what is meant by rate 
of income. We are now ready to take up the fol- 
lowing problem: If I buy a share of railroad stock, 
quoted at 1264, which declares a 7 per cent. divi- 
dend yearly, what is my rate of income? Because 
of the brokerage my investment is really $127, and 
my yearly income $7. The problem is now one of 
interest; viz., to find the rate when the interest 
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(yearly income) and the principal (amount in- 
vested) are known. 

It may be well to here mention that sometimes 
when a stock company’s profits are very large it 
will reorganize and issue a great many more shares 
in the new company than in the old without any 
increase in capital. Thus, if you own one share 
of stock of a company which declares 30 per cent. 
dividends annually, and this company decides to 
reorganize and increase its number of shares to 
ten times the original number you would then own 
ten shares of stock of thenew company. You 
would still have an income of $30 yearly, but only 
$3 from each share, which would not appear so 
much to the public. This inflation of capital is 
called ‘watering stocks.” 

For each of the appended list find (a) the com- 
mission paid, {b) amount paid by purchaser, (c) 
amount received by the former owner, (d) yearly 
income supposing stocks (1) to (5) to declare an 
annual dividend of 5} per cent., 6 per cent., 14 per 
cent., 64 per cent., 74 per cent. respectively, (e) the 
rate of income from each. These rates of income 
may profitably be compared with that from a 5} per 
cent. mortgage. 

1. 123 shares of American Sugar Company 
stocks, quoted at 1063. 

2. 210 shares of Union Pacific railroad stocks, 
quoted at 116}. 

3. 156 shares of Western Union Telegraph 
Company stocks, quoted at 61. 

4, 223 shares of Illinois Central railroad stocks, 
quoted at 1254. 

5. 1,213 shares of Canadian Pacific railroad 
stocks, quoted at 1514. 

6. 213 New York city 4 per cent. bonds, quoted 
at 108}. 

7. 58 Atchison railroad 5 per cent. bonds, 
quoted at 944. 

8. 212 Atchison railroad 4 per cent. bonds, 
quoted at 85}. 

9. 1,152 Japan 44 per cent. bonds, quoted at 
87. 

10. 325 New York Central railroad 3} per cent. 
bonds, quoted at 903. 

This is in no way intended as a treatise on stocks 
and bonds, but as a help to the teacher of the sub 
ject by giving in an untechnical way some of the 
business principles involved. The experience of 
the writer has been that these few suggestions 
make the subject much more real, and conse- 
quently comprehensible, to the student. 


ENLARGING THE VOCABULARY. 


In the Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal Training 
school I saw this means of enlarging the children’s 
vocabulary successfully tried. 

A picture was placed before the class, on which 
they were to write a given number of sentences, 
and a phrase given that was to be incorporated in 
each sentence; that is, a different phrase for each 
sentence. 

One picture was of a launch with boys and 
girls. There were to be three sentences to ¢-n- 
tain these three groups of words:— 

“Having invested in a launch.” 
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“Although not very high.” 

“Holding no more than five.” 

The children were encouraged to write aud re- 
write until they could make the most effective sen- 
tences woven into an interesting paragraph. The 
result was exceedingly good. 


SING A SONG OF SUMMER. 
Oh, listen—it is coming! 
Don’t you see the children running? 
Don’t you hear the gentle humming 
Of the bees 
In the trees 
In the meadows, on the leas? 


It is coming—lovely June time, 
With its golden, radiant noontime 
And its paradise of bloomtime; 
Coming soon— 
Perfect June— 
Even now we hear its tune! 


Starry daisies, crimson roses, 
Banks of moss whereon reposes 
Violet, queen of woodland posies, 
These will come 
When the sun 
Just a few more rounds has run! 


Bluebirds, bobolinks, and thrushes 
Sweet will break the wood’s deep hushes 
When the east with morning flushes 
On the hills 
And the rills— 
All the air with music thrills. 
—Buffalo Express. 


SOME MORE SIMPLIFIED SPELLINGS.—(L) | 


The following curiosities are in the new output 
of the spelling board:— 


ache ake 

aisle aile 
aghast agast 
alphabet alfabet 
autograph autograf 
autumn autum 
bedstead bedsted 
biography biografy 
borough boro 
build bild 
building bilding 
campaign campain 
camphor camfor 
cheir quire 
cipher cifer 
cocoa coco 
colleague colleag 
column colum 
conduit condit 
counterfeit counterfit 
courteous curteous 
courtesy curtesy 
crumb crum 
debt det 
debtor dettor 
diaphragm diafram 
doubt dout 
dumb dum 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF WAR. By Walter Walsh, 
Dundee, Scotland. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 462 
pp. Price, 90 cents. 

Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, who has been in 
the United States during the month of May, quickening 
the American conscience on the inhumanity of war, has 
produced one of the noblest books on the relations of na- 
tions that has come from ‘the pen of any student of in- 
ternational affairs. The titles of the chapters are sug- 
gestive: War considered us an immorality, damage of 
war to the nation, to the child, to the soldier, to the poli- 
tician, to the journalist, to the preacher, to the mission- 
ary, to the trader, to the citizen, to the patriot, and to 
the reformer. War is coming to be abhorrent to most 
people. ‘There has never been a better illustration of the 
growth of this abhorrence than in the refusal of the Sen- 
ate and House of the United States to be forced into the 
building of four more battleships even under presidential 
pressure of the utmost intensity. The vote was over- 
whelmingly against such provision, and it clearly voiced 
the almost universal sentiment of the people, who are cry- 
ing out for peace. This growth of sentiment for national 
honor is neither accidental nor. incidental, but is the di- 
rect result of the persistent preaching of peace by organ- 
izations like the American Peace Society, and by indi- 
viduals like Edwin D. Mead, and the business devotion 
of men like Edwin Ginn, who has made possible the pub- 
lication of books like this on “The Moral Damage of 
War,” by Walter Walsh, a book of inestimable service in 
such a cause at such a time. Why will not soime one givea 
copy of this book to every school in America? How else 
could a patriot use his wealth to as good purpose? 
“War's Beatitudes,” which we print elsewhere in this 
issue, indicates the vigor of Mr. Walsh’s treatment of 
war. 


THE CONDITION AND TENDENCIES OF THE 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. By 
Arthur H. Chamberlain. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 16mo. 108 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a masterly account of the present condition and 
tendencies of vocational training in the country that has 
experimented upon it most fully. It describes the con- 
tinuation schools, trade schools, schools for the building 
and textile trades, for foremen, etc.; the secondary and 
the higher technical schools, and the art trade schools. 
An extensive bibliography follows. Dr. Chamberlain’s 


- Opportunities to study technical education in Europe and 


America have been exceptional, and he has presented the 
German side of the subject with an eye ever on what the 
United States needs to learn from those schools. Techni- 
eal education has had a place in the German schools in 
some form or another in a greater or iesser degree for 
many years, and has in no small measure become part 
and parcel of the educational fabric of the nation. 
Throughout the various German states the work is 
rather widely differentiated owing in part to the fact 
that the varying lines of industry in adjacent localities 
give color and bent to the technical education of any par- 
ticular locality. Germany as a nation must better her 
condition in order that’she may prove self-sustaining. 
The ‘country is not a wealthy one, and if in trade, in 
manufacture, and in commerce, she is to compete, and 
that successfully, with the world powers, strength must 
be gained along such lines as those opening through 
technical education. This book must prove of value to 
the students of technical education as well as to those 
who are endeavoring to institute and develop industrial 
and technical training in this country. The possibility 
along these lines is exceedingly great and the interest 
and attention of thinking people is focused here. Lead- 
ers now look to this form of education as a partial solu- 
tion of some of the most obstinate problems now con- 
fronting us. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. (Anonymous author.) New 
ag The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 158 pp. Price, 
1,25. 

Here is the work of a physician, who by choosing to 
remain unnamed frees his mind by way of confession of 
some thoughts that are intensely interesting in themselves, 
and most racily expressed. The confession is about the as- 
sumptions that naturally cluster about a profession or a 
science, and he hits these off in fine style, and yet not 
flippantly. His estimate of psychology is not at all flat- 
tering to the followers of Psyche, while the claims of sci- 
ence to knowledge when it is only assuming are com- 
pletely riddled. Practice, in the author’s judgment, is 
the one thing that is of the highest value to perfect one- 
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self in. Its a most readable book, and in language and 
style of the highest order. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. By Alice B. 
Woodward and Daniel O’Connor. London: John Bell 
& Sons. 

“Peter Pan” is a magic talisman that opens the hearts 
of all who have felt the charm of Barrie’s fanciful story 
as presented by Miss Maude Adams. Dearly the chil- 


dren love it, and to the grown-ups also it appeals with . 


rare attraction. An English artist and a London pub- 
lisher have made a book that admirably preserves the 
quaintness and grace and fascination of the play. 
Twenty-eight full-page pictures in harmonious coloring, 
perfect in conception and execution, make it truly a “pic- 
ture book.” ‘The text follows the course of the story as 
staged, and in itself gives the volume a favored place in 
the children’s library. It is a book that gives lasting 
satisfaction and pleasure. 


-_—— 


VIRGIL’S AENEID,—A TRANSLATION. By Harlan 
Hoge Ballard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
302 pp. Price, $1.50 net. : 

Some time ago this author gave us an excellent trans- 
lation of Books I. to VI. of the Aeneid, and in the present 
volume presents a translation of Books VII. to XII. of 
the same work. This is the first time that, at least in 
America, a complete English translation has appeared. 
The work has certainly fallen into competent hands. His 
lines are at once metrical, accurate, simple, and popular, 
with no sacrifice of dignity or beauty. The old Latin 
poet can now be fully enjoyed by those readers who have 
not been able to read it in its fine original tongue. It is 
no longer now a sealed book to many, who will welcome 
and praise the author’s successful attempt to make the 
measures accessible. 


SCRAP BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By William F. White, State Normal school, New Paltz, 
N. Y. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 248 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is avowed by the author as not a mathematical 
text-book. It is simply a collection of interesting facts 
and even puzzles from this wide field of mathematics, all 
of which are brain-stimulating and many of which are 
amusing. Those fond of this science will find in this 
volume much that will whet their mathematical appetite. 
It is most ingeniously compiled, and yet accuracy has 
never been intentionally sacrificed even when what seem 
like numerical absurdities are presented. But the book 
must be seen to be understood, 


COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. In parts—1-40. 241 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a special edition in the form of lesson sheets 
for the use of schools and teachers giving instruction in 
shorthand by correspondence. Just what advantage 
there is in. publishing these lessons in sheet form is not 
readily apparent, although there must be such, or the 
Pitmans would not have published them in such a shape. 
It would seem as if it would be easy for the pupil—who 
is none too orderly about his books—to lose one or more 
of the loose sheets without trying. A paper box is pro- 
vided for their careful housing, and perhaps this would 
prevent the possibility of the sheets going astray. 


4 
HALEVY’S UN MARIAGE D’AMOUR. Edited by 
Richmond L. Hawkins of Harvard. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co, Cloth. 70 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

One of Halévy’s short stories, selected ‘and annotated 
for reading by pupils in French. The French author be- 
longed to the Second Empire period, and this—as well as 
his other stories—refiects the habits and manners of that 
time. So successful was he as a writer that he was made 
a member of the famous French Academy. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“Mr. Crewe’s Career.”” By Winston Churchill. P , 

“The Christian Faith and the Old Testament.’”’ By Joh . 
Thomas. Price, $100. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Rice 

Edgar Allan Poe.’’ By John Macy. Price,75 cents. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
By Alys E. Bentley and Geneva R. 

ohnston.——*“‘ The Song Series.”” (Book I.) By Alys E. Bentley. 

‘*The Bender Primer.” By Ida C.Bender. Price,30cents. New 
York: Charles E. Merril] Company. : 

“First Steps in English Composition.”’ By H. C. Peterson, 
Ph. D. Price, 40 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Happy Habit.’”’ By Joe Mitchell Chapple. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Chapple Publishing Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union, To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 22: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Bduca- 
tional Association, State College, 


Pa. 
July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE, A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok,.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON. Superintendent A, 


J. Collins has been unanimously 
re-elected and his salary increased 
$200. Miss Adelaide V. Finch of the 
Dingley school has secured an appro- 
priation from the school board for a 
good playground equipment and will 
have charge of its administration. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Association of New 
England Colleges for Conference on 
Athletics held session at the 
Parker house May 9 During the 
coming months a special committee 
of the association will conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the summer 
baseball question to reach, if possible, 
a common basis of action. The same 
committee will ascertain the number 
of baseball and football contests at 
the different institutions and report 
the opinion of these institutions as to 
the number of games applicable to 
their section. ‘This sesion of the con- 
ference was a purely formal meeting 
for the purpose of effecting a perma- 
nent organization. A brief constitu- 
tion was presented by the committee 
which had been appointed to draw up 
this instrument. It is understood 
that the various colleges represented 
at the conference are each to take in- 
dividual action with reference to 
joining. That the organization has 
heen effected does not oblige the col- 
leges represented to join it. The offi- 
cers of the association are: President, 
Professor F. W. Nicolson of Wes- 
leyan; vice-president, W. F. Garcelon 
of Harvard: secretary and treasurer, 
Professor H. D. Wild of Williams. 
The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation consists of these three officers, 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustiess Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes its pores by catching and holding all dust 
particles and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Shree or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Then, again, Standard 
Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking and splin- 
tering. It makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost 
of caretaking, Soldin barrels, half barrels, andin one and five gallon cans. @ 
A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the a of Standard Floor Dressing 
as a dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor 
in any school or public building ATOUR OWN EXPENSE. 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Not intended for household use. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 


INCORPORATED 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
2 largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


in America. It aims to develep in 


the student a knowledge of his own ers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


and E. K.: Hall of Dartmouth, and 
Professor R, K. Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. It is this committee 
which has been empowered to ap- 
point the committee of three to inves- 
tigate the summer baseball and other 
athletic questions. Seventeen of the 
twenty New England colleges were 
represented at the meeting May 9. 
There were no representatives from 
Boston University, Boston College, or 
Yale. It is understood that Yale's 
policy of leaving athletics to under- 


craduate and graduate control in a. 


measure accounts for her failure to 
respond to the invitation to this con- 
ference. The institutions and their 
representatives were as follows: Am- 
herst, Dr. P. C. Phillips, J. EB. Old- 
ham: Bates, Professor L. G. Gordon, 
R. B, Stanley: Bowdoin, Dr. F. N. 
Whittier, R. F. Mann; Brown, Dean 
Meiklejohn, Professor F. W. Marvel; 
Colby, Professor John Hedman, 
Colby Bassett: Dartmouth, Professor 
Craven Laycock, Professor C. E. 
Bolser; Harvard, Professor L. B. R. 
Briggs, W. F. Garcelon; Holy Cross, 
G. E, Morris: Massachusetts Agri- 
eultural College, Professor C. E. Gor- 
don: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. J. A. Rockwell; Middle- 
bury, Professor W. W. McGilton; 
Trinity, Professor R. B. Riggs, E. F. 
Waterman: Tufts, Professor H. G. 
Chase, Professor F. G. Wren; Uni- 


versity of Maine, Professor R. K. 
Jones, Hon. L. Southard: WUniver- 
sity.of Vermont, Dr. H. H. Cloud- 
man, Professor Tupper; Wesleyan, 
Professor F. W. Nicolson, C. L. New- 
ton; Williams, Professor H. D. Wild, 
Irving Garfield. 


BOSTON. Preparations are pro- 
gzressing for the educational pageant 
to be viven June 6 and 8. It will 
commemorate the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Boston Normal school, 
and at that time the first reunion of 
the graduates will be held in the 
new school building on Huntington 
avenue. Mrs. Cyrus Edwin Dallin, 
wife of the sculptor, a graduate and 
a former teacher, has undertaken the 
preparation of the procession and 
tableaux. Miss Lotta A. Clank, head 
of the department of history in the 
Charlestown High school, is chairman 
of the committee of arrangements. A 
large number of citizens have under- 
taken to help in arranging the details 
of the entertainment. The education 
committee of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Dr. Hartwell, chairman, has 
been conspicuous for its valuable sup- 
port from the time the first sugges- 
tion was made, 

WOBURN. lL, Herbert Owen, for 
fifteen years principal of the Woburn 
High school, died May 7, He was 
born in Leeds, Me., in 1852, and ywas 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER—the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette Y 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


a graduate of Colby College. He had 
taught at Fairfield, Me, Oakland, 
Me., Milford, N. H., and Weymouth, 
coming to Woburn'in 1893. 
CAMBRIDGE. Many students 
and alumni of the Rindge Manual 
Training school have expressed their 
opposition to the proposal to turn the 
school over to the state commission 
on industrial schools for $15,000. The 
class of 1895 has passed a resolution 
condemning the proposition in strong 
terms. The class declares that the 
move would be contrary to the inten- 
tion of Frederick H. Rindge, who, in 
founding the school, desired that it 
should not only furnish instruction in 
the industrial arts, but that its stu- 
dents should pursue the ordinary high 
school studies as well. It is con- 
tended that if the city were to turn 
the school over to the state it would 
be necessary to institute another 
school similar to the present one in 
order to provide for pupils desiring 
to fit themselves for a higher educa- 
tion in colleges such as the Lawrence 
Scientific school of Harvard, Technol- 


ogy, and others. 

LOWELL, Cyrus A. Durgin, prin- 
cipal of the Lowell Normal Training 
school, has been elected principal of 
the normal school. His close rela- 
tions to the school and adaptation to 
the practical side of its work, to- 
gether with ardent local support, 
made his selection natural. Dr. J. E. 
Klock of the State Normal school, 
Plymouth, N. H., declined the posi- 
tion, which was tendered him. 

MEDFIELD. A new superinten- 
dency union has been formed by add- 
ing Medfield to the old district of Mil- 
lis, Norfolk, and Westwood. M. J. 
West, who has been the superintend- 
ent of this district since it was formed 
in 1902, was unanimously elected su- 
perintendent of the new union at a 
salary of $1,600. This increase of re- 
sponsibility and salary comes as a 
fitting reward to a man who has done 


good work. 


CONNECTICUT. 
TORRINGTON. The school com- 
mittee in conjunction with the se- 
lectmen have been authorized to buy 
a site on the East side of the bor- 
ough and build a three-story school 
building. 
DANBURY. At the State Normal 
Training school a summer school will 
be held beginning July 7 and closing 


August 1, 1908. This school will be 
open to persons residing or teaching 
in Connecticut. Attention will be 
given to the common school subjects 
including school management, sci- 
ence, literature, and drawing. The 
course will be so arranged that each 
person may elect a part of the sub- 
jects or may take the complete 
course. Certificates of proficiency 
will be issued to those who satisfac- 
torily complete the course. State ex- 
aminations will be held at the close 
of the term. Address for further in- 
formation John R, Perkins, principal, 
Normal school, Danbury, or state 
board of education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

DANBURY. ‘The spring meeting 
of the Schoolmasters’ Round Table of 
western Connecticut was held in the 
Normal school in this city May 16. 

NEW HARTFORD. A meeting in 
the interests of good schools was held 
in Academy hall on May 18. Charles 
H. Judd of New Haven spoke on 
“Schooling for a Useful Life.” 

MIDDLETOWN. The teachers in 
the public schools of this city have 
petitioned the board of education for 
an increase in salary. No action has 
been taken by the board except to re- 
fer the petition to a committee for in- 
vestigation. 

STAMFORD. Everett C. Willard 
was re-elected superintendent of the 
Stamford schools at the May meeting 
of the school committee. The com- 
mittee also increased his salary $250. 
Mr. Willard’s salary for the ensuing 
school year will be $3,250. 


WATERBURY. Every school in 
Waterbury is now equipped with elec- 


trie fire gongs. Six of the schools 
had been equipped with fire gongs, 
but others had the old style hand 
gongs, which operate by pulling a 
rope. 

GROTON. The members of the 
Teachers’ Association of the town of 
Groton held a meeting recently. 
About thirty members of the various 
schools were in attendance. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Na- 
than L. Bishop, superintendent of the 
Central school district Norwich. He 
made an interesting address on the 
subject. “The Relation of Home and 
School.” 

NORWICH. About $125 will prob- 
ably be realized as the result of the 
two performances of “Nathan Hale, 
the Noble Spy,” given recently by the 
senior class of Broadway grammar 
school. It is the intention of Princi- 
pal ‘Tillson to. purchase a number of 
pictures for the senior room with the 
proceeds of the entertainment. 

NORWALK. The South Norwalk 
school committee has secured Miss 
Jeanne G. C. Sloan of New York to 
teach in the Franklin school. 

The annual meeting of the Nor- 
walk ‘Town Teachers’ Association 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 2%+:: 
year opens Sept.28th. Address 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


ERVLI 
MENEELY&CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 
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Meneely Foundry, 
Establish ed 
nearly 100 years ago. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.., 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 
33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given forall work of 
college grade. Special. courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


University Heights, New York City 
July rst—August rrth, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES E,. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 


American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 
One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


— 


Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians. 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to/August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Prineipals, and Elementary Teachers. 

School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B. S., M, A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


was held recently at the new Marvin 
school in Bast Norwalk. About sixty 
members were in attendance. Miss 
Elizabeth I. Tolles, the president, pre- 
sided. The nominating committee, of 
which Frank Gregory was chairman, 
reported the following list of officers: 
President, Mrs. Ella Simons of Over 
River; vice-president, George E 
Thompson of East Norwalk; secretary 


New York University Summer School} 
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and treasurer, Miss Adeline Bouton 
of South Norwalk. 


NEW HAVEN. The state superin- 
tendents held their fourth meeting in 
this city, when their general subject 
was “A Minimum Qualification Law 
for Teachers in Elementary School.” 
There was presented to the general 
meeting the new plan for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. It is proposed that 
this plan take effect for new teachers 
July 1, 1910. The plan was worked 
out by a committee of nine, composed 
of members of the school boards and 
the superintendents’ organizations. 
The plan includes three grades of cer- 
tificates, and a temporary license for 
a year, during which time the holder 
must prepare for a third-grade cer- 
tificate. The honor, advanced, and 
elementary certificates all require a 
diploma from an approved college, 
university, or normal school, and ac- 
cording to the grade of the certificate, 
a certain number of successful years 
of experience. Supervising Principal 
J. B. Stanton of Norwich advised the 
state control of all teachers’ cer- 
tificates. He argued that Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania were the 
only states now where local authori- 
ties had the privilege of certificating 
teachers. He argued that efficient 
judgment of teachers’ qualifications 
was not always to be found in local 
places, and such judgment was liable 
to be colored by personal acquaint- 
ance. He advocated the state’s pay- 
ment of the expenses of about eight- 
een students at the state normal 
schools. Superintendent Deane of 
Bridgeport argued the point that 
there should be additional state aid in 
obtaining professional certificates. 
He stood in favor of local training 
classes connected with grade schools, 
Principal Morrill of the New Haven 
Normal schoo! differed with Superin- 
tendent Deane on the desirability of 
training teachers to certain given 
methods prescribed by a local super- 
intendent. Principal Morrill thought 
that New Haven had acted wisely in 
adopting the state normai school, for 
New Haven has her teachers trained 
at state expense, and has the pick of 
the teachers graduating from the 
normal school, whereas formerly she 
had to take into her system all of the 
graduates from the local training 
school. He argued that local schools 
for training teachers were a great ex- 
pense to the city. He did not realize 
that Bridgeport trains her teachers 
for her system of schools for practi- 
cally less than she could run a four- 
teen-room grammar school. Arthur 
D. Call, supervising principal, Hart- 
ford, read a paper in the afternoon 
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on “Methods of Enforcing State Con- 
trol.” The meeting adjourned after 
resolutions were passed proposing to 
useevery means of arousing interest 
and. public opinion throughout every 
locality in the state to the end of fa- 
vorably influencing legislation at the 
next sitting of the legislature. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Morris High 
school of the Bronx has cost upwards 
of a million dollars. The principal, 
Dr, John H. Denbigh, presides over a 
faculty of ninety-seven and an enroll- 
ment of 2,458. 

NEW JERSEY. 

MONTCLAIR. The new normal 
school will open September 15. The 
faculty will consist of: Charles §&. 
Chapin of Providence, principal; Will 
S. Monroe, A. B., State Normal school 
at Westfield, Mass.; Clarence H. Rob- 
inson, A. M., Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Mary F. Barrett, 


A. M., Wesleyan College; -Adele 
Cazin, A. M., physics and chem- 
istry, New York Normal  Col- 


lege; Cornelia E. MacMullen, A. M., 
English, South Orange High school: 
Cheshire L. Boone, B. S., manual are, 


Montclair; Ruth W. Smith, gym- 
nastics and hygiene, State Nor- 
mal school, Bridgewater, Mass.; 


Sarah R, Bryany, manual arts, Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls; Mary 
M. Craig, registrar and instructor in 
vocal music, Rhode Island Training 
school at Warwick, R. I. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The teachers of 
the public schools, anticipating the 
needs of ladies in attendance at the 
N. E. A.. are planning to establish at 
school headquarters, near the Hollen- 
den hotel, “rest rooms” where guests 
may meet friends, find telephone ser- 
vice, conveniences for correspond- 
ence, rest between sessions, a room in 
which lunch may be eaten, a cup of- 
hot tea provided, and for possible 
emergencies of sudden fatigue or ill- 
ness a simple dispensary with trained 
nurse in attendance. These rooms 
will be in charge of the Principals’ 
Club, the Grade Teachers’ Club, and 
other teachers, numbers of whom will 
be present to aid, direct, and serve. 
as will best minister to the comfort 
and pleasure of all. A commodious 
rest room and medical dispensary 
will be available at the Hippodrome. 
A leaflet giving definite and detailed 
information will be given to members 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 80ST’ 


Bew York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Cent Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave 
Was 


1505 Penn. Ave. 


Denver, Coal., 405 Coover Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 4l4 Studio Bidg 


t 
Ohicago, 203 Wichigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Oal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


FISHE 


com AGENCY 


Excellent the U. 3. SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Long distance telephone. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 


mE SCIENCE’ 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

e Ha Chapple Chapple Pub. Co., Boston $1.50 
Crewes Churchill Macmillan Co., New York 1.50 
Patience Sparhawk and Her Times ........... Atherton se és os “ 1.50 
National and Social! Harrison “ 1.75 
The Christian Faith and the Old Testament.. Thomas T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 1.00 
Edgar Allan Poe............ ac Small, Maynard & Co., Boston = .75 


The Child World Primer..... 
The Song Series (Book I.).. 


The Bender Primer.......---++---++++++eeee cere Charles E. Merrill Co. 
First Steps in English Composition........... Peterson A, egy ar Co., “ 
The Art of William Blake............ weveedeves Cary Moffat, Yard Co., “ “ 


The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York 


| 


Morse Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
Germany in the Early Middle Ages Stubbs “ ‘“ oe <d 
By Wild Waves Tossed.........--+-+--+-----00e McClure Co., “ 
Through = Magic Door 

Victorian Poets......-.- oe G. P. Putnam's Sons, “ 1.75 
Memories of Eight Parliaments......-. Lucy “ 
Scientific Nutrition Simplified........ Brown F, A. Stokes Co., “ 
English Composition. Hanson Ginn & Co., Boston .80 
From Pekin to SikKim........ Lesdain E.P Dutton Co “ 
The Master Influence. McKean’ J.B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. —— 
French Novelists of To-day...... Bape ds cvercecis Stephens John Lane & Co.,New York 1.50 
Somehow DeMorgan Henry Holt & Co., 1.75 


Educational Institutions. — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


HOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 
sexes. For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A.G BoyrpeEn, A. M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 

. For catal es address 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


MAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
wre we sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
fhe commercial branches. For catalorue 
J. an, Principal. 


address 


at the registration bureau in the Fed- 
eral building. —— 
INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The members 
of the state board of education have 
conferred with Attorney-General 
Bingham in regard to the time,of giv- 
ing notice of changes to be made in 
text-books. Contracts for supplying 
the schools with readers, arithmetics, 
geographies, and copy-books will ex- 
pire after the next school year, and 
new books may be adopted. The 
attorney-general said that the board 
shall give notice of change in text- 
Books one year before they are to go 
into use. Under this ruling, if 
changes are to be made. notification 
must be given by next September. 


The board decided to add musie and 
drawing to the regular curriculum 
for commissioned high schools. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Rev. Edwin A. Sehell of Laporte, 
Ind., has been elected president of 
Iowa Wesleyan University at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., and has accepted the 
position. Dr. Schell has for many 
years been prominent in the affairs 
of the Methodist church and was for 
six years secretary of the Epworth 
League. 

Professor Henry Seelee White of 
Vassar College has been selected by 
the University of Chicago to fill the 
vacancy in the department of mathe. 
matics, caused by the death of Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Maschke. Professor 
White is one of the best-known 
mathematicians in America, and is 
president of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. Rev. Thomas A. 
Hoben, pastor of the First Baptist 
church, Detroit, has been appointed 
assistant professor of homiletics. 

The corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity has just made the following fae- 
ulty appointments: Professor Hamil- 
ton C. MacDougal of Wellesley Col- 
lege. as lecturer in the theory and in- 
terpretation of music. His new 
work will not take him from Welles- 
ley. Alphonse Marin !a Meslee, in- 
structor in modern languages at West 


Point Military Academy, becomes in- 
structor in Romance languages in 
place of Charles H, Hunkins, who will 
spend next year abroad. Henry B. 
Droune, 1903, becomes instructor in 
civil engineering. 

Professor J. C. Egbert of Columbia 
University, chairman of the commit- 
tee on fellowships of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
has announced the appointment of 
three fellows for the year 1908-9, 
Two of the awards went to women” 
students. Dr. D. P. Lockwood, a 
graduate of Harvard, who lhas held 
several fellowships in that univer- 
Sity, received one of the $00 prizes 
offered by the Carnegie Institute. 
The other was awarded for the sec- 
ond time to Esther Vandeeman of 
Baltimore. The third fellowship. a 
prize of $600, offered by the school at 
Rome, was won by Clara Louise 
Thompson of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who competed in examina- 
tion with several other applicants. 


Chester de Witt Pugsley of New 
York, an undergraduate at Harvard 
University, has given to the Lake 
Mohonk conference on international 
arbitration a prize of $50 to be 
awarded by it for the best essay by a 
college student on “International Ar- 
bitration.” Mr. Pugsley came into 
prominence when at last year’s ¢1n- 
ference he was called on to speak 
without a moment’s notice by Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University, 
the chairman of the conference. Al- 
though only a college student, he 
made a brilliant address. ‘The prize 
is to be open to students in all uni- 
versities and colleges in this country 
and foreign lands, The committee on 
colleges, of which Dr. Gilman, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University, is 
chairman, will announce the julges, 
conditions, and details of the pr’z* at 
the coming Mohonk conference ext 
month. 

W. R. Wheaton of the civil engi- 
neering course. class of 1904, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic, who hag b2en in 
the forestry service of the United 
States government for the past four 
years, has recently been made chief 
of a section dealing with national! for- 
est timbers. His work has heen 
wholly on the Pacific coast for the 
past two years. 

A chapter of the honorary sc'entifie 
society. Sigma Ni, is establishel at 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
The president of the society. Dr. E1- 
ward L. Nichols, head of the depart- 
ment of physics, Cornell University, 
was in Worcester May 4, and the ex- 
ercises of the installation of the 
chapter were held at the institute in 
the electrical engineering library. In 
the evening Professor Nichols gave an 
address in the electrical engineering 
lecture room on “Engineering the By- 
Product of Science.” 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
of the University of California has 
heen nominated by. the trustees of 
Columbia University and appointed 
by the Prussian ministry of edaca- 
tion as Theodore Roosevelt profe>sor 
in Berlin for the vear 19096 and 1910. 
The announcement has heen made of 
the selection of Dr. Albrecht F. K. 
Penck of the University of Berlin as 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor for 1908 
and 1909 to serve in place of Dr, Max 
Verworn of the University of Gottin- 
gen, who was appointed, but was un- 
able to accept the professorship. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

The principal features next week 
will be Jesse Lasky’s capital novelty, 
“A Night on a House Boat,” a most 
seasonable act. The presentation is 
one of the most elaborate that has 
ever been made for vaudeville, and 
the action and the songs are bright 
and snappy. Captain George Auger, 
the tallest man in the world, and his 
company, which includes 
midget comedian, Ernst Rommel, will 
play “Jack the Giant Killer” for the 
first time at Keith’s. It is a great at- 
traction for the youngsters. The six 
American dancers, vaudeville’s best 
ensemble dancing turn; Homer B. 


Mason, Marguerite Keeler and their | 


company, in that droll sketch, 
“Hooked by Crook”; Netta Vesta, a 
dainty comedienne; W. L. Werden 
and Lelia Taylor, who show how ar- 
tistically illustrated songs can be 
presented; Joe and Sadie Britton, a 
great pair of colored entertainers; 
the Keeley brothers, bag punchers 
and burlesque boxers; Banks and 
Newton, conversationalists and dane- 
ers; the Musical Craigs, who play 
upon a variety of instruments; the 
Meeh International Trio, Samsonian 
athletes, and new  kinetograph pic- 
tures will complete the bill. 


Ginn & Co. wish to announce two 
recent additions to the International 
Modern Language Series. Goethe’s 
“Torquato Tasso” is presented iff a 
new edition with introduction, notes, 
repetitional exercises, and vocabulary 
by Professor Coar of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Der Schimmel- 
reiter,” by Theodor Storm, appears 
for the first time in a school and col- 
lege edition. It is an attractive 
story for class use, full of the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the North sea life 
which it portrays. The editors, Pro- 
fessors Macgillivray of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Ontario, and Williamson of 
Hobart College, New York, have pro- 
vided excellent helps in the way of 
introduction, exercises, notes, and 
vocabulary. Frye’s geographies, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., have just been 
adopted by the state board of educa- 
tion for exclusive use in all the pub- 
lic schools of Virginia. 


a 


“THIS IS A BABY!” 

The little family group was gath- 
ered round the font, and the clergy- 
man, about to officiate, felt called 
upon for remarks. 

“No, one,” he began, “can foretell 
the future of this little chap. Who 
knows but that he may grow up to ba 
a great general like Grant himself. 
Or, it may be, a world-famous scien- 
tist like the immortal Newton. He 
may become a soul-saving divine or a 
wisdom-breathing judge.” 

Then, turning to the fond mother, 
he added, ‘““What name is the child to 
hear?” 

“Matilda Mary Florence,’ was the 
reply.—Lippincott’s. 


SPECIAL IRISH. 

The Commissionaire (to the persist- 
ent artist)—‘“Look ‘ere, I’ve told ye 
twinty toimes already, the editor 
can’t see ye. Now, if I have to tell 
ye a second toime there’]] be throuble 
for ye!’—Tatler. 


that great} 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


PRIVAT school work is the most difficult and delicate that comes to an agency. All 
the qualifications that make the desirable public school teacher are de- 
manded, and in addition certain personal characteristics that the public school does not 
appreciate or pay for. We have been unusually successful in this work .as is shown from 
the fact that a private school that SCHOOL back to us year after year, with 
has once applied to us usually comes more and more confidence. Pres- 
ident Summerbell of Palmer Institute writes April 21, 1908, in a letter asking us to nominate 
for the vacancies this year, ‘‘We are happy to State that all the teachers you sent 
us last year retain their positions and are very acceptable, and you are at WORK 
liberty to make such use of that statement as you please.’’ This is our kind of 
N. ¥. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM Bt 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


MERICAN °°: 
and FOREIGN 


esses, for every department 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to 
n 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, publi¢é 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRatr. Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colk ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornss, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em er 


Manhattan Building. 


Buildi 
A Successful School and College Bureau 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St Hartford Ct. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY : 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
NEW ENGLAND 

156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
Good positions for Fall now on our books 
STUART"“ACENCY 

G. A, STUART 
PROP. 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 

and June unless position secured. 


We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 


Winship every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 


Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. : 
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The typewniter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other wniting machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 


him to. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“A SAFE HIT” 


When Mennen's was first intro- 
duced it made a hit smamodiateis 
and was then and is now specially 
recommended y physicians 
everywhere as perfectly pure 
and safe, It has proven a sum- 
mer necessity. boon for comfort 
of old and young. 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


pins, Chafing, Prick 
leat, Sunburn,andall skin 
troubies of summer. After 
bathing and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery, 
indispensable. 

For your protection the 
genuine is put up in jpon- 
refillable boxes—the “Box 

that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
ines ontop. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Draee 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial N 


1542. Sold everywhere, oo 
by mail 25 cents. Sample 
rec. 
Gerhard Mennen Co./+ 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’ s Violet ( Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of -cut Parma Violets. 


Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 
October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Punctuation and 
Capital Letters 


AND 


100 EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book isa comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples in each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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